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To discuss the education of women at its 
centennial celebration, the University of 
Michigan turned to one of its most distin- 
guished alumnae, Marjorie H. Nicolson, 
graduate in the class of 1914. Dr. Nicolson also 
holds the A.M. from the University of Michi- 
gan, the Ph.D. from Yale, and Litt.D from 
Mount Holyoke. Recognized as an English 
scholar of the first rank (her contributions 
have frequently appeared in learned and more 
popular periodicals), she is also one of the 
leading administrators in higher education for 
women, having been dean of Smith College 
since 1929. Dr. Nicolson held a Guggenheim 
Fellowship in 1926-27, and was a member of 
the advisory board of the Guggenheim Me- 
morial Foundation from 1930 to 1935; she has 
also served as a member of the executive coun- 
cil of the Modern Language Association of 
America. 


In viewing the world educational scene, 
John K. and Margaret Alltucker Norton had 
an unusual background in their thorough 
knowledge of American education. From 1922 
to 1931, Dr. John K. Norton was director of 
research of the National Education Associa- 
tion; since then he has been professor of edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Dr. Margaret A. Norton from 1923 to 
1932 was associate director of the N.E.A. re- 
search division, and editor of the yearbooks of 
the Department of Superintendence. She was a 
member of the A.A.U.W. Committee on 
Membership and Maintaining Standards, 
1933-36. These two authors have recently 
collaborated on two books, — Foundations of 
Curriculum Building, and Wealth, Children, and 


Education. 


Had the president of Reed College withheld 
his article until the next issue of the Journat, 
Dean Nicolson might have congratulated her- 
self on a convert. 

The unorthodoxy of Dexter Merriam Kee- 
zer’s views on the need for women in coeduca- 
tional college faculties may be explained in 
part by his own background, which for a col- 
lege president is somewhat unusual. After 
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teaching college economics for a few years, 
Dr. Keezer was Washington correspondent for 
the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, and later 
associate editor of the Baltimore Sun. In 
1933-34 — the year preceding his appoint- 
ment as president of Reed College — he was 
director of the famous Consumers’ Advisory 
Board of the N.R.A. 


Louise Tayler-Jones writes on women in 
medicine from thirty years’ experience as a 
pediatrician in Washington, D. C. She is a 
graduate of Wellesley, with her M.D. from 
Johns Hopkins, and is a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can College of Physicians. Besides combining 
marriage with a successful career in medicine, 
Dr. Tayler-Jones has held numerous offices in 
various organizations, — vice-president of the 
District of Columbia Medical Society, presi- 
dent of the American Medical Women’s Asso- 
ciation, vice-president of the Medical Women’s 
International Association, president of the 
Washington Branch of A.A.U.W., member of 
the A.A.U.W. national Committee on Legis- 
lation, and chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the American Medical Women’s 
Association. 


Marguerite Kehr, in addition to her post as 
dean of women at State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, is a member of the 
National Advisory Board of the American 
Youth Congress, of the Sponsoring Committee 
of the World Youth Congress, and of the 
Board of Advisers of the National Student 
Federation. In a letter to the editor Miss 
Kehr writes: 


Perhaps Journat readers would be interested in a 
note about the incoming N.S.F. president. For the 
first time in the thirteen years of its existence, the 
Federation has elected a woman president, Mary 
Jeanne McKay, a graduate of Florida State College 
for Women, now studying at American University. 

A.A.U.W. members might like to know, too, that 
the International Federation of University Women 
was represented at the first World Youth Congress by 
Mme. M. Arnold from Switzerland and Miss Downie 
from Great Britain. Miss Mary Ashby Cheek, at 
that time dean of Mount Holyoke College and now 
president of Rockford College, was there as an un- 
official observer for the A.A.U.W. 
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The Rights and Privileges Pertaining Thereto 


By MARJORIE NICOLSON 


T Is an ironic fact that war, against 
I which women as a group have always 
inveighed, has been largely responsible 
for the educational advancement of 
women. The Civil War forced the higher 
education of women much more rapidly 
than it otherwise would have occurred; 
the World War forced their professional 
advancement more rapidly still. 

Although the movement for the higher 
education of women was under way be- 
fore the Civil War, there is little question 
that the part played by women behind the 
lines quickened their desire for new fields 
to conquer. 

Seven cities warred for Homer being dead, 

Who living had no roofe to shrowd his head. 
So more than seven institutions in Amer- 
ica now claim proudly the prestige of 
having first conferred degrees upon 
women. I shall not enter here upon the 
vexing question of the validity of these 


An address (here considerably condensed) de- 
livered at the celebration of the centennial of the 
establishment of the University of Michigan, June 
14-19, 1937, reprinted by permission from the pub- 
lished proceedings of the celebration, A University 
between Two Centuries (University of Michigan Press). 


rival claims; you may find them discussed 
in histories of education, in volumes deal- 
ing with the education of women, even 
in college catalogues. 

It is certain that many of the so-called 
““colleges’’ for women were not colleges 
in our contemporary sense. When the 
bachelor’s degree was conferred, it was 
often for work inferior to that demanded 
of men in the same generation. The 
standards for admission as well as for 
gtaduation varied radically. Yet even 
those institutions which began as pre- 
paratory schools rather than as colleges 
were playing an important and valiant 
part in the education of women, and 
should not be forgotten by those of us 
who have come after. America may be 
proud of the part which it played in open- 
ing to women college doors which in 
many foreign countries remained closed 
until within the memory of my own 
generation. 

Only by means of the historical imagi- 
nation can we construct today the trials 
of that period during which the pioneers 
fought the good fight that our way might 
be easy and pleasant. ‘“The lines are fallen 
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unto me in pleasant places; yea, I have a 
goodly heritage.’’ Though it is the Psalm- 
ist speaking, a man of men, we may take 
the words to ourselves. 

And what have we done with our 
heritage? Sentimentally, I should like to 
say that we have fulfilled it, that we have 
been conscious of it. I should like to 
quote with other meaning the lines of 
Wordsworth: 

I made no vows, but vows 

Were then made for me; bond unknown to me 


Was given, that I should be, else sinning greatly, 
A dedicated Spirit. . . . 


As a sex, we have done with our op- 
portunities for learning exactly what our 
brothers have done with them for so 
many more generations — taken them for 
granted. We have clouded the bright 
countenance of truth with many other 
veils. We have protested, we have quar- 
relled with each other and with our 
brothers. We have indeed accepted educa- 
tion, like suffrage, as our natural and legal 
right, not thinking of the connotations of 
those words. I cannot resent it; like 
human beings at all times, we have taken 
for granted privileges for which earlier 
generations fought and sometimes died. 
But before we attempt the final answer to 
the problem of women’s education, let us 
survey historically the more recent past. 


F roM the end of the nineteenth century, 
positions for women came to be more and 
more common, though, until the Great 
War, the professions which they entered 
continued comparatively few. It was war 
again which brought women suddenly 
into prominence in various fields, forcing 
our growth, perhaps to our ultimate 
detriment. My own generation will recall 
the suddenness with which bars were 
lowered and the rapid emergence of 
women into positions of prominence, as 
well as the great influx of women into 
lesser positions formerly held by men. As 
the Civil War had forced the issue of 
women’s education, the Great War made 
the world aware of the ability of women 
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to carry on work formerly considered the 
sacred prerogative of men. 

From 1914 — in this country from 1917 
—any statistical chart analyzing the 
proportion of men and women “‘gainfully 
employed’’ shows a rising line for 
women. As we look over those charts 
today they suggest to us a disturbing 
analogy with ‘‘fever charts’’ kept by 
nurses. As women, our temperature began 
to rise in 1917; little by little it crept up 
imperceptibly until the crisis was reached. 
It was not a fever which incapacitated 
us; rather, for the time being, the high 
temperature of success stimulated us to 
new effort. We did not realize that such 
fever is inevitably followed by reaction. 


W « or the pre-war generation used to 
pride ourselves sentimentally on being the 
“lost generation,’’ used to think that 
because war cut across the stable path on 
which our feet were set we were an un- 
fortunate generation. But as I look back 
upon the records, I find myself wondering 
whether our generation was not the only 
generation of women which ever really 
found itself. We came late enough to 
escape the self-consciousness and the bel- 
ligerence of the pioneers, to take educa- 
tion and training for granted. We came 
early enough to take equally for granted 
professional positions in which we could 
make full use of our training. This was 
our double glory. Positions were every- 
where open to us; it never occurred to us 
at that time that we were taken only 
because men were not available. If many 
were called we were chosen; woman 
after woman went into occupations in 
which they found little limitation im- 
posed because of sex. The achievement of 
our rights as voters stirred us little; we 
were already the world’s workers who 
held positions; we were no longer depend- 
ent upon matrimony or upon being the 
maiden aunts of our nephews. The millen- 
nium had come; it did not occur to us that 
life could be different. 

But Ichabod, the glory is departed. 
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Within a decade shades of the prison 
house began to close, not upon the grow- 
ing boy, but upon the emancipated girl. 
We noticed it only slightly at first, but 
when we turn back to the “‘fever charts’”’ 
we can see the difference. In the higher 
professions women reached their peak 
about 1926, and since that time a decline 
has set in. It is not true, as many like to 
believe, that the change came only after 
1929 as a part of ‘‘the depression’’ — a 
term covering a multitude of evils. Many 
of us know that the change occurred 
while America was “‘at the high.’’ There 
was more than one Cassandra-voice of 
warning, suggestions on the part of both 
men and women that women had reached 
their limit, and, like the tragic heroes of 
the past, might fall as low as once they 
had aspired high. 

If it is true that during the last decade 
the tide has been turning against women 
in the professions, how shall we explain 
it to those young women who follow us? 
We, who have had every opportunity of 
accomplishment, do not pass on to them 
the torch of opportunity. Shall we take 
refuge in the easiest escape and murmur 
merely that ‘‘economic factors’’ have 
determined the present status of women? 
If we do, let us not forget to add that 
twice ‘economic factors’’ determined our 
advancement. Shall we confess that, given 
every opportunity, women have failed? 
Or shall we refuse to accept any easy 
answer, and seek the complex causes for 
the turning of the Wheel of Fortune, 
which once lifted us to Fortune’s Castle, 
and which now bids fair to “‘caste us dun 
until a wele’’? 


I CANNOT speak, of course, for all the 
professions; others will know better than 
I whether the feeling against women has 
risen in law, in medicine, in business. 
From my own administrative experience, 
however, I am well aware that our 
women graduates today have more diffi- 
culty than did we in entering upon train- 
ing for learned professions. From corre- 


spondence and from conversation, I know 
that more than one important graduate 
school has either limited or is planning to 
limit the number of women admitted, 
while no such limitation is proposed for 
men. The administrators of these institu- 
tions give as their only reason the fact 
that they cannot place their women 
graduates in academic institutions. They 
do not suggest that women have not 
proved capable graduate students, al- 
though they indicate that they have been 
disappointed in the fact that so few 
women graduates have continued with 
creative scholarship. The same criticism 
is made in newspapers and magazine 
articles. There are, therefore, two prob- 
lems involved, both of which I shall 
attempt to analyze. 


Many women with advanced degrees 
who wish to teach in colleges cannot be 
placed. The chief openings for women are 
still in the women’s colleges, which are 
few in number. ‘‘You in the women’s 
institutions,’’ wrote the dean of one of 
our great graduate schools to me not 
long ago, ‘‘must take on your staffs 
women rather than men, since otherwise 
we cannot place the women.”’ At first 
sight this seems a valid argument — but 
is it? Some of the women’s colleges have a 
definite policy of having a balance of 
men and women on the staffs, believing 
that it is well for young women to learn 
more than one point of view. 

This is a healthy condition for women, 
we have found; might it not be —I 
ask, of course, with all due humility — 
equally healthy for men? Yet is there one 
man’s college in this broad land so liberal 
or so intelligent in its policy? I fear that, 
were I to make inquiry by means of one 
of those questionnaires familiar to deans, 
I should receive an answer which I could 
only interpret in the seventeenth-century 
phrase: ‘‘He for God only; she for God 
in him’’! Even the most idealistic of us 
cannot hope for any other attitude on the 
part of our benighted brothers in the 
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ultra-conservative institutions for men in 
a year when the most venerable and most 
distinguished of our great universities has 
celebrated with pomp and circumstance 
the tercentenary of American education, 
rejoicing in ‘‘progress,’’ and neglecting 
the slightest allusion to the emergence of 
women from the Dark Ages. No, we can- 
not hope for assistance from the men’s 
colleges and universities. 


Musr the responsibility for placing 
highly educated women in academic insti- 
tutions then continue to remain upon the 
shoulders of the women’s colleges, even at 
the expense of what seems a sound and 
intelligent policy in the education of the 
young? I believe—and here I enter 
squarely into the attack upon another 
Castle Adamant — that that responsi- 
bility must be shared by the great coedu- 
cational universities of this country. They 
offer training to young women at the 


graduate level; they permit women to’ 


remain for higher degrees; they even give 
scholarships and fellowships to such 
women; and then, when the time comes 
for these women to go out and to put to 
use the training they have acquired, these 
universities close the doors behind them. 
Careful study of the faculty lists of many 
of these universities shows one of two 
conditions: either there are so few women 
upon the rolls that the number employed 
may be said to be negligible; or there 
seems, at first glance, a fair proportion of 
women, who, when one examines more 
closely, prove to be in the two lowest 
classes, a large number of assistants, a 
smaller number of instructors. 

Some institutions have a definite policy 
of employing women in these lower 
ranks because they “‘come cheaper.’’ Such 
institutions often candidly inform women 
that there is no promotion beyond the 
rank of instructor. Is it any wonder that 
the women attracted are often women 
without ambition, or that when ambi- 
tious young women find themselves in 
such a situation, they gradually abandon 
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hope, and settle down to competent if 
undistinguished service? Would their 
masculine colleagues not do the same 
under the same conditions? Idealistically, 
of course, we should all labor for the love 
of labor, not for the ‘‘fair guerdon,’’ or 
for that fame which is “‘the last infirmity 
of noble mind.’’ Yet ‘‘fair guerdons’’ are 
pleasant things; and fame of any sort is 
not spurned by either man or woman. 
The possibility of success breeds success in 
all but those of heroic mettle. 

If the few women in the universities 
who hold positions of rank can honestly 
be proved not to have justified themselves, 
we may accept the general policy of exclu- 
sion of women or of keeping them in 
subordinate academic positions. But un- 
der the present circumstances we shall 
never know whether women as a group 
are the academic equals of men until 
such time as the great universities give 
them the chance to stand or fall upon 
their own merits in equal competition 
with men. Upon these universities lies in 
large part the responsibility for the clos- 
ing of academic doors before highly 
educated women, and the probable limi- 
tation of the number of women who may 
hope for advanced professional training. 


Your let us be fair. What lies behind the 
failure of the universities to offer fuller 
advantages to women? I know that the 
answer is not easy and simple, but very 
complex. I have seen the full tide and the 
ebb tide of opportunities for academic 
women. And while I sincerely believe 
that part of the responsibility lies in an 
obstinate attitude on the part of the 
coeducational universities and the men’s 
colleges, I know that responsibility rests 
also squarely upon women themselves. 
Part of the trouble is to be found in certain 
physiological, psychological, and social 
difficulties. 

One great difficulty with the advance- 
ment of women in any of the professions 
is the natural and inevitable fact that 
many women marry within a short period 
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after they have had the advantage of 
expensive professional training, paid for 
only in part by themselves. Some of them 
withdraw abruptly just after they have 
completed that training; others begin 
their professional careers, learn the 
technique of their craft (again an expen- 
sive business to the institution), and then 
leave to be married. Others combine 
marriage and professional life; there 
are instances in which neither career 
suffers, but we must grant that there are 
many instances in which the divided 
allegiance shows itself in the quality of 
the professional work. 

We must face the facts; and it is still a 
fact, even in this modern emancipated 
world, that women bear the children! 
Until science finds some other way or a 
beneficent deity decides to divide the 
responsibility, I fear that we must grant 
that women as a group are a greater risk 
than men, and that graduate schools 
which offer expensive training will 
continue to feel disinclined to pay for the 
education of women merely in order that 
they may be better mothers. We might 
make a stronger case for such eleemosyn- 
ary aid if we could always be sure that 
they would be better mothers! 


Tesen are, however, women who never 
marry, and others who marry, yet whose 
marriage interferes with their professional 
careers no more than with the careers of 
their husbands. Unfortunately there is 
no way in which institutions can deter- 
mine these women in advance. Even a 
Ph.D. degree is no guarantee of celibacy. 
Certain charges brought even against 
these women must also be considered. 
One is often phrased in irritation: that 
academic women as a group are too 
conscientious. They labor in the vineyard 
so zealously that they wear out them- 
selves, their students, their colleagues; 
to them life is real, life is earnest; they 
wear their rue with a difference, but not 
their learning lightly. 

There is, I must confess, something to 


be said for this point of view. Any ad- 
ministrator who handles both sexes 
knows that he can depend upon the 
conscientious fulfillment of duties on the 
part of the women on the staff better than 
on the part of the men. Women, shall I 
say, are less likely to remember the open- 
ing of the hunting and the fishing seasons, 
less likely to desert the classroom or the 
committee for the golf course. Neither do 
they delegate responsibility so easily as 
do their brothers. If too little attention to 
duty makes some of our masculine col- 
leagues playboys of this western world, it 
is true that all work and no play makes 
Jill a dull girl. 


Some of the women criticized mav 
justly say that the burdens placed upon 
them are greater than they can bear, that 
they are forced by their inferior positions 
to perform routine tasks, to read papers, 
to tend laboratories, to wear down their 
original enthusiasm by repeating elemen- 
tary work year after year, with no hope 
of ultimate release. Other more belligerent 
voices may be raised among women sug- 
gesting that the relation between the 
sexes in academic institutions is too often 
that between Mary and her sister Martha. 
In our colleges and universities, Martha 
still busies herself about the tedious yet 
necessary tasks of life, while Mary sits 
serenely by, presumably thinking deep 
thoughts. 

The lesson of Scripture — with its 
reflection of a natural human phenomenon 
— is in part at least responsible for the 
fact that in every age the sons of Mary 
throw their trust on the Lord — and the 
Lord he throws it on Martha's daughters. 
Yet for the comfort of the daughters of 
Martha may I remind them that, though 
they shall not sit in the seats of the 
mighty, nor be sought for in the council 
of the people, nevertheless ‘‘they shall 
maintain the fabric of the world’’? 

A more profound criticism is one which 
has been presented more than once in 
articles and books and which is often 
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repeated by thoughtful men: that while 
women have justified themselves in some 
branches of advanced scholarship, there 
are various important fields — perhaps 
the most important — to which they 
have made little signal contribution. 
In the higher reaches of music, mathe- 
matics, philosophy, religion, the names 
of women are not to be found. 


‘Le is a serious contention, to be taken 
seriously; there is indeed little evidence 
of the contribution of women to these 
fields in the last century. It is not enough 
to say that only a few men make great 
contributions to these highest reaches of 
thought; genius does not appear every 
day, and the majority of men are probably 
no more original than the majority of 
women. Yet in the award of advanced 
fellowships, there is something to be said 
for the insistence that the possibility of 
finding genius in these fields — which lie 
behind all we think and all we do — is 
greater among men than women. This 
leads to the most important argument 
brought by academic institutions against 
women — that they are less likely than 
men to be productive scholars. 

Any scholar will grant that this is an 
important argument. Universities are not 
merely, nor indeed primarily, institutions 
for teaching; fundamentally they are 
institutions for learning. Their supreme 
responsibility is the advancement of 
knowledge; only secondarily are they 
transmitters of knowledge. Any institu- 
tion which falls short of that function 
to society and to posterity is not a true 
university. There have been — let me say 
at once — some excellent woman schol- 
ars; there have been and are today a few 
great woman scholars. Yet I cannot assert 
that, with equal training in the graduate 
schools, women have accomplished either 
quantitatively or qualitatively, on an 
equality with men. 

I realize that in part this goes back to 
the very conditions which I have been 
stressing; the majority of woman scholars 
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are in colleges which, with the best will in 
the world, cannot offer such equipment in 
libraries and in laboratories as the great 
universities. In the universities them- 
selves women are, as I have indicated, 
in the lower ranks, weighed down by 
routine duties, with little leisure to avail 
themselves of the equipment about them. 
Few of them teach in the graduate schools 
—a kind of teaching necessarily com- 
bined with research; fewer of them may 
look forward to research chairs. 

Yet even granting these difficulties, I 
must confess that the proportion of 
women who continue to produce impor- 
tant scholarly work beyond the doctoral 
dissertation is less than it should be. 
Women cannot say that there is any sex 
discrimination in the publication of such 
work; I am myself consultant-editor on 
more than one scholarly board, and I 
know that the question of sex never 
enters into the editorial policy of our 
learned journals. They cannot justly say 
that they are not given equal opportuni- 
ties in obtaining advanced fellowships 
for research. For several years I have had 
opportunity, on the Guggenheim com- 
mittee, to hear discussion, and never once 
have I heard a suggestion on the part of 
the men of that committee that preference 
should be given to one sex or another. 


W uaz, then, as the Scripture would 
say, is the ‘‘final end’’ of our problem? 
I approach for my sex an apologia pro vita 
nostra, and if the men in my audience 
find it absurd and childish let them con- 
sider more carefully before they refuse to 
admit it as true. Here is the matter in a 
nutshell: it is entirely possible to be a 
scholar and a gentleman; it is intensely 
difficult to be a scholar and a lady! Long 
ago in a certain periodical I uttered these 
words, which wasted their sweetness on 
the desert air. Yet I have found no reason 
to change them. The fundamental reason 
that women do not achieve so greatly in 
the professions as do men is that women 
have no wives. Until such time as science or 
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economics corrects this blunder of nature, 
we shall remain, I fear, the “‘inferior sex.’’ 

Society puts upon women pressure 
which men hardly feel. Who really ob- 
jects to the absent-minded professor of 
caricature and of legend, his clothes awry, 
his hair unkempt, his socks undarned, 
his short-sighted eyes peering blandly if 
unseeingly upon the current scene? Every 
campus owns him; we should be poorer 
without him; and in their hearts his col- 
leagues are often proud of him, for he is a 
‘campus character,’’ a well known au- 
thority upon this or that. But look here 
upon that portrait and on this; translate 
the description into the feminine world 
and shudder at those women who deny 
their sex. The undarned sock, I am sure, 
is the ultimate barrier between the 
equality of the sexes; in a man it moves to 
pity, in a woman to disrepute. Yet the 
darning of stockings takes time from 
more important work. The difficulty is 
not, as Virginia Woolff suggested, in 
finding ‘‘a room of one’s own’’; many 
women have such a room, but they find 
little time for staying in it, and during 
that little time they must keep that room 
in order! 


Tunas are men who have risen high in 
the academic profession less through their 
own qualifications than through their 
social contacts. Who makes those con- 
tacts? Often the hand that rules the cradle 
and the hand that rules their world. In 
any normal society, such contacts are 
often important and even definitive. The 
man of prominence who has gone on to 
further and further contacts has often his 
wife to thank. He does his part, to be 
sure; he performs his duties consistently 
and well; but that in itself is often not 
enough. After a difficult day in an ad- 
ministrative office, dealing with person- 
alities, or in the study attempting to 
“settle Hoti’s business,’’ he returns at 
dusk, nerves frayed, mind intent upon 
the problem of the moment or of eternity. 
He finds that a dinner party is in progress, 
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of considerable importance to his ultimate 
advancement. If his wife has done her 
part, he has nothing to do but to retire 
temporarily into the silence, and then to 
don his well-pressed evening clothes, and 
descend to the life of the present. 

And in the meantime, what of his 
feminine colleague? She too has returned 
from an office where she has done man’s 
work, from a study where she also deals 
with Hoti’s business; she too is absent- 
minded, and remembers only at the last 
moment that tonight's the night; guests 
are invited whose word is law. She finds 
herself faced in the kitchen with Irish or 
Polish temperaments, which must be 
“‘adjusted’’; she must survey the table, 
write the place-cards, remember who 
does not speak to whom. She rushes at 
the last moment to the room of her own, 
dons the only possible garment, finds the 
last pair of stockings — perhaps un- 
darned. To be sure, she should have made 
her plans well ahead, but so should her 
masculine colleague. And she wonders 
during the next week or month when the 
coveted advancement is given to her 
brother-professor. She wonders; but in 
her heart she really understands. She has 
no wife! 

Not only in such social relationships do 
wives again and again aid the advance- 
ment of their husbands. I have seen my 
masculine colleagues at great libraries in 
Europe and America, all of us engaged on 
what seems to us immortal work. Scholar- 
ship, we all know, consists of both tedium 
and exaltation. There is no day like that 
day on which one discovers something 
hidden from the eyes of man. But between 
those days lies routine and tedium. One 
must copy, and read, and check, and 
reread, and copy again. 

In the British Museum, in the Bodleian, 
in the Cambridge University Library, in 
the Huntington Library, I have found 
myself surrounded again and again by a 
cloud of witnesses. The days of routine 
and tedium I must spend alone, grimly 
copying, sadly checking; this is the 
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inexorable law. But in the meantime I 
look about and see those colleagues of 
mine who have had the intelligence to 
bring their wives with them, who turn 
over the tasks of copying and checking 
and of typing to them. I do not blame 
them; I honor them. History will show, I 
believe, that the greatest contributions 
to knowledge (at least quantitatively 
speaking) have been made by those men 
who had acumen enough to marry stu- 
dents whom they themselves had trained, 
students young enough to appreciate the 
honor, old enough to accept the responsi- 
bility. I have no resentment; but in pass- 
ing, I salute them! 


W au, this is probably past praying for. 
We can do little about it. We can only 
hope to make up by zeal (and not by 
earnestness but by enthusiasm) what is 
our brother's right by nature. This is the 
situation as I see it. On what note shall I 
end ? Shall I weep with the tears of things 
for the injustice which nature has im- 
posed upon my sex? Shall I join in the 
Olympian laughter of those careless gods, 
who, high above mankind, look down 
upon our petty struggles? If we have 
found the struggle difficult shall we there- 
fore give up the struggle and revert to the 
type which we once were? Or shall we 
blame not nature, but men, for our prob- 
lems? Would we willingly go back to 
those ages before women had the oppor- 
tunity of education? I doubt it. We have 
gained too much, we have had toohappy 
a time ever to forego our privileges, 
merely because those privileges are not 
equal to those of our brothers. 

I cannot be either an optimist or a 
pessimist on the subject of women’s 
education. Let us rather be realists, and 
let us conclude with the lesson which 
Adam (not Eve, remember) learned in the 
Garden of Eden — according to Milton's 
version of the story. Before the Fall, 
Adam, like woman, was so sure, so con- 
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scious of his powers and his rectitude. 
Then something happened (let us not go 
into that, for a woman was involved), 
and Adam found himself faced with the 
necessity of analyzing himself, of deter- 
mining in how far he had succeeded, in 
how far he had failed, in how far any 
failure was to be laid at his own door. 
In Adam's words we may find symboli- 
cally expressed our own position and our 
attitude toward that position. Adam had 
accepted what at first seemed Paradise; 
so too did we. He speaks: 
Yet to say truth, too late 

I thus contest; then should have been refused 
Those terms whatever, when they were proposed. 


Thou didst accept them; wilt thou enjoy the good, 
Then cavil the conditions? 


*“Wilt thou enjoy the good, then cavil 
the conditions?’’ We have accepted the 
terms; we did not refuse them when they 
were offered, though we knew — our 
ancestresses knew — that they were terms 
of armistice, not terms of peace. Some of 
the problems we have encountered go 
back to society; social conditions may be 
changed by effort. Some of them go back 
to temperament; temperament may be 
controlled. Some go back to biclogy — 
and so far as we now see, these are un- 
changeable. Let us cease our belligerence, 
our martyrdom; let us rather do well 
whatever lies in our power, whether in 
upholding the fabric of the world, or in 
advancing ourselves some little way 
toward being those scribes and counsel- 
lors whose names shall endure from 
generation to generation. It is true that 
when we receive our degrees from colleges 
and universities we are not truly admitted 
to ‘‘all the rights and privileges pertain- 
ing thereto’’; in part the limitation rests 
upon society and in part upon ourselves. 
Let us remember, however, that in many 
a commencement ceremony, we, with our 
fellow-students, are admitted into all the 
“rights, privileges, and obligations, pet- 
taining thereto.”’ 





Educational Notes on a 
35,000 Mile Journey .. 


PENDING a Sabbatical year traveling in 

Egypt, India, Java, Bali, the Philip- 
pines, China, Korea, Japan, Manchuria, 
the U.S.S.R., and Scandinavia, with 
never a single plan upset by illness, acci- 
dent, war, or weather, was our unusual 
good fortune in 1937. While most of the 
time was spent studying the life of the 
people in these diverse countries, we 
visited educational institutions of all 
levels. Visiting three fourths of the 
world’s population in nine months does 
not give one time to make a detailed study 
of the school system of any one nation. 
Going from one country to another, how- 
ever, does give an unusual opportunity 
for making broad observations and com- 
parisons. Certain of our generalizations 
concerning the status of education around 
the world are listed below. 

Education today throughout the world 
is generally focused upon the achievement 
of relatively narrow nationalistic and 
political purposes. Its major aim is to 
convince the people of the merit of their 
rulers and to make them docile if not 
enthusiastic supporters of political and 
nationalistic programs. 

A flood of spectacular examples of this 
fact occurs to one who has recently visited 
schools in many lands. In the universities 
of India, for example, one sees Indian 
students attempting to gain an education 
through the medium of English, the lan- 
guage of the overlord. While we were in 
Calcutta, Tagore uttered one of his nu- 
merous protests against this situation. He 
declared that the intellectual keenness of 
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Indian students was being dulled by the 
necessity of studying and communicating 
in a language indefinite and obscure to 
them. 

The children of Java, with its forty mil- 
lion population, learn songs about the 
marriage of Princess Juliana, ruler of some 
eight and a half million Dutchmen on the 
other side of the earth. Javanese school 
officials point out with pride that children 
attending the schools of the upper and 
ruling classes may transfer from the 
schools of this crowded south sea isle to 
those of the Netherlands without loss of 
educational time or status. 


hae Curna, schools at every level, from 
primary school to the university, in 1937 
were directed towards the all-important 
aim of achieving national unity and 
patriotism. A people historically individ- 
ualistic were remaking their educational 
aims and practices as one means of prepar- 
ing against the Japanese menace, which 
they foresaw all too accurately. 

In Japan we saw thousands of boys and 
girls of all ages docilely following their 
teachers in long cues and reverently wor- 
shipping before the political-religious 
Shinto shrines. In the universities we 
heard about the ‘‘new traditionalism,’’ 
a movement that emphasizes loyalty to 
ancient ideals, many of which stem back 
to a feudalistic and militaristic civiliza- 
tion. In one primary school, which may 
or may not have been representative, 
the entrance was lined on both sides 
by stacked rifles, the halls and class- 
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rooms were predominantly decorated 
with scenes of military engagements, and 
one of the important events of the school 
day was an address to a general school 
assembly by a naval hero of the Russo- 
Japanese War. 

In Korea, efforts are being made to force 
a subjugated but unwilling population to 
learn the Japanese language and to accept 
Japanese culture. 

In Russia there is no attempt to hide the 
fact that the most important aim of edu- 
cation is to develop loyal adherents to 
Soviet leaders, to inculcate their ideals, 
and to make all the population effective 
participants in the process of achieving 
these ideals. 

In the German schools the repeated ut- 
terance of ‘‘Heil Hitler,’ accompanied by 
the Nazi salute, is spectacular evidence 
that their purpose is to inculcate personal 
loyalty to nationalistic rulers and aims. 


O; course, Children do learn to read, 
write, and cipher in all these countries. 
Science laboratories are maintained. 
Health instruction is offered. It is the at- 
mosphere and tone of the whole situation, 
however, which fills the American with 
amazement, even though his reading may 
have warned him what to expect. Most of 
the schools of the world are not genuine 
educational institutions, according to the 
American definition of the term. Their 
aim is not to create thinking citizens, 
competent to criticise their rulers and to 
develop their own political purposes. 
Rather, it is to inculcate an enthusiastic 
loyalty to the ruler and government in 
power, and uncritical acceptance of the 
clearly defined aims which that govern- 
ment has decided to impose upon its 
people. 

There are some exceptions. The Folk 
High Schools of Denmark, for example, 
are as different and individual in their 
curriculum and purposes as one could 
imagine. Even though the central gov- 
ernment appropriates substantial amounts 
for the support of these institutions, it 
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leaves them wholly independent in the 
development of their programs. The re- 
sult is some sixty institutions of the most 
diverse character. One school we visited 
emphasized international good will and 
understanding as the central theme of its 
curriculum. Another was built around 
historic Danish culture and emphasized 
religious elements of a traditional char- 
acter. In another folk high school the 
curriculum (which would be called ‘‘com- 
munistic’’ by some of our American alarm- 
ists) is concerned with such matters as 
the organization and management of co- 
operatives and the training of executives 
in labor organizations. One familiar with 
and sympathetic toward the educational 
ideals of America feels at home in the 
Folk High Schools of Denmark. But he 
realizes that the spirit which they ex- 
emplify is the exception, rather than the 
rule, among the school systems of the 
world. 


Tas increasing extension and dissemina- 
tion of educational facilities is another 
universal phenomenon which one ob- 
serves on a world tour. One of the opening 
statements in the illuminating report of a 
recent conference on Education in Pacific 
Countries,! attended by twenty-seven 
national and racial groups, reads as fol- 
lows: 


It is well within the memory of living persons that 
universal schooling was introduced into most west- 
ern countries. Today, bells, gongs, and drums sound 
over even remote jungles, tropic lagoons, and arctic 
wastes, and tens of millions of young people the 
world over file into their schoolhouses, there to have 
their personalities moulded by professional teachers 
and by ever sharper educational tools. New worlds of 
experience are being glimpsed beyond traditional 
horizons. School attendance has become a main index 
to the program of a people. Free, universal, and com- 
pulsory education is the goal of practically every 
government. All this is the more miraculous in that 
it is accepted as commonplace, part of the given order 
of things. In it lie unfathomed possibilities, very 
considerable dangers. 


1 Felix M. Keesing, Education in Pacific Countries. 
American edition distributed by University of 
Hawaii Bookstore, 1937. p. 16. 
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The causes back of this universal exten- 
sion of education are various. Undoubt- 
edly one of them is recognition of the 
importance of education as a means of 
shaping nationalistic and political policy. 
The trend toward extreme centralization 
in government throughout most of the 
world has created a situation whereby 
this recognition could be carried into 
action. 


A vrarp characteristic of most schools 
throughout the world is their preoccu- 
pation with traditional activities and 
their relative aloofness from the current, 
pressing life needs of the rank and file of 
the people. In regions where one child in 
four dies before reaching its first birthday, 
a doubt may arise as to the merit of 
spending most of the educational budget 
on a literacy curriculum. In regions still 
cursed with malaria, instruction focused 
upon the anatomy of the human body, its 
skeleton and muscular and nervous sys- 
tems, does not appear wholly rational. 
In an island no larger than Illinois, with 
a rapidly increasing population already 
numbering forty million, it is a little dis- 
concerting to discover that population 
control is not a matter of educational 
concern. In regions where superstitions 
and race and caste hatreds stand between 
the people and economic and spiritual 
regeneration, it is surprising to find cur- 
ricula dealing with the analysis of Shake- 
spearean plays and other content trans- 
planted from western culture and equally 
remote from the interests and needs of an 
oriental people. 

These situations come nearer to being 
the rule than the exception. One yearns 
for a little imagination and statesman- 
ship, on the part of both western and 
eastern leaders, in the development of 
education in many parts of the world. 
But thrilling examples of creative edu- 
cational leadership are encountered here 
and there. At Ushagram (Village of the 
New Day), India, two young college- 
trained Americans are developing an 
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educational project which strikes at the 
heart of the needs of Bengal youth. Here 
young men and women come to deal with 
the problems of real living. Using mate- 
rials which Indian peasants can actually 
command, they learn how to construct 
mud houses which are not only weather- 
proof and otherwise practical, but also 
healthful and architecturally pleasing. 
Other activities include spinning jute, 
weaving cloth, making soap, and manu- 
facturing and repairing simple furniture. 
Practical latrine and septic tank arrange- 
ments, within the economic means of the 
Indian peasant, have been developed. 
The importance of this contribution can 
be realized only by the person who has 
traveled in India. 

The indigenous drama, music, and folk 
dances, threatened with extinction, have 
been revived and enthusiastically ac- 
cepted by the young people of the Usha- 
gram community. The dignifying of 
honest labor is also one of the much- 
needed contributions which this school 
is accomplishing by actual daily practice. 
All this is in addition to the successful 
accomplishment of a satisfactory aca- 
demic program at the secondary level. 


In java and Bali there are a number of 
Taman Siswa (literally ‘‘people’s home’’) 
schools. Here one finds enthusiastic and 
superior young native teachers carrying 
on a realistic type of education. The aim 
is to teach the traditions of native culture 
as well as western tool subjects. The artis- 
tic talents of the native people, which take 
a variety of forms, are capitalized rather 
than ignored. 

In China we observed numerous exam- 
ples of realistic types of education. One 
project near Shanghai was being devel- 
oped under the leadership of the wife of a 
government official, who has unflagging 
faith in the development of China by 
Chinese, especially as it affects the welfare 
of the illiterate. Here young people from 
the surrounding area were demonstrating 
improved agricultural and horticultural 
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methods and practical truck gardening. 
The women are taught community health, 
infant care, cooking, knitting, and weav- 
ing. An important feature of this mass 
education program is a modern Coopera- 
tive Farmers’ Association, which under- 
takes marketing, a cooperative store, and 
a banking department. The object of this 
unique educational experiment is to lift 
farm and village life to higher levels so 
that young people will be content to 
stay at home and will become leaders in 
their local communities. Such dynamic 


educational programs are the hope of the 
Orient. 


Many of the above general observations 
on the status of education around the 
world also apply to women’s education. 
Special comments, however, ate called 
for. The extreme conservatism concern- 
ing the admission of wo.nen to schools, 
and particularly to institutions of higher 
learning, is beginning to break down. 
The fact that three women were included 
in a student body of several hundred in a 
university visited in a native state in 
India was looked upon as important 
progress. Education for girls and women 
is still recognized in theory more than in 
practice in British colonies. Nevertheless, 
even in India, one encounters superb ex- 
amples of Indian women who are occupy- 
ing influential positions in medical, edu- 
cational, and other important fields of 
work. These examples are significant 
because of their promise for the future, 
rather than because of their present 
numbers. 


Tas fact that so few women are being 
offered educational opportunities in some 
colonies has created a serious social 
problem. An educated boy often prefers 
a wife who can meet him on common 
ground. When he marries a girl wholly 
““native’’ in outlook, strain and misun- 
derstanding are likely to result. Even 
more important, the difficulties of raising 
children in a family where parents have 
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such diverse backgrounds are greatly 
increased. 

In China, all phases of educational op- 
portunity are being opened to girls and 
women with relatively little sex distinc- 
tion. It appears, however, that China is 
repeating the mistake of the West by 
giving girls exactly the same training as 
boys. The policy of extending educational 
opportunities to both men and women has 
created serious cleavages between the 
older and younger generations. Western 
ideas, such as marriage for the sake of 
love and at the instance of the principal 
parties, are not easily reconciled with 
such concepts as family continuity and 
concubinage. While such basic elements 
as the family system and the Confucian 
morality are being shaken, there is a 
swing toward a national life in which 
things Chinese are fused in with the new. 

The effect of physical education on the 
human stock of the Orient is particularly 
noticeable in the case of women. Increase 
in stature and physical development is 
striking in the case of girls and women 
coming from families in which the slight 
“‘*hot-house’’ type of womanhood has 
been the ideal. Some of the apparent 
physical differences between eastern and 
western women seem to disappear largely 
when both enjoy adequate diet and 
physical activity. 


In crosinc this article the temptation 
cannot be resisted to comment upon 
education in the United States against 
the background of a world in school. 
One might cite with satisfaction the fact 
that the rest of the world is following 
the example set by the United States of 
looking upon universal, free education 
as an essential agency of modern civilized 
nations. The trend toward educational 
opportunity for women is also following 
a pattern already demonstrated in our 
own country. 

It is, however, the liabilities and poten- 
tial dangers in the present educational 
situation in the United States, rather than 
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the assets, which stand out against the 
background of a world view of education. 
If an intelligent Indian, or Chinese, or 
Javanese came to America and looked at 
our culture with the objectivity which 
only an outsider can possess, what would 
he see? Would he see only assets? If you 
think so, do not talk with an intelligent 
Oriental unless you wish to be painfully 
disillusioned. Suppose that the intelligent 
man from the East viewed our schools in 
terms of the economic, political, and 
social problems that he would see. 
Would he decide that our schools are 
doing all that they should? Hardly. He 
would doubtless point out disparities be- 
tween social needs and educational per- 
formance comparable to those listed 
above for foreign countries. 


Consipzrep as a whole, our schools 
are probably the best in the world. Cer- 
tainly they are the best schools for a 
democracy. But the fact that they are in 
a democracy and for a democracy offers 
every intelligent citizen an opportunity 
to look at them and to ask himself how 
they can better achieve the great social 
purposes for which they exist. Within the 
schools themselves this question is being 
asked and intelligently answered by 
growing numbers of teachers, school 
executives, and boards of education. It 
needs to be asked, however, by many 
citizens. Such is the method by which a 
democracy protects its schools from the 
crystallizations and dry rot which threaten 
any social institution that does not con- 
tinually examine its purpose and prac- 
tices. 

Another comment on our schools is 
suggested by the fact that in foreign 
countries rampant centralization and its 
unlovely twin, dictatorship, at the same 
time that they extend education also 
abolish it. One of the most important 
reasons for the vitality of the schools and 
colleges of America is the fact that our 
educational program has never been dic- 
tated by a centralized authority, either 


political or religious. But since the turn 
of the century there have been departures, 
increasingly frequent, from the tradi- 
tional and sound policy of leaving final 
decisions affecting education to the 
states and localities and of keeping the 
administration of education in the hands 
of state and local educational officials. 
In some instances, the Federal Govern- 
ment has not been content to follow the 
well-established and sound policy of lim- 
iting its educational activity to the en- 
couragement of experimentation and the 
granting of general financial aid to edu- 
cation without control, but has initiated 
specific types of educational work to be 
administered directly from Washington 
through federal officials. In other in- 
stances, state educational programs have 
been made subject to the approval and 
veto of federal officers. As Americans, we 
cannot approve such departures, particu- 
larly since we have just viewed the sorry 
plight of education in certain other 
countries. 


Tas autonomy of education is also 
threatened from another direction. Cer- 
tain enthusiastic supporters of govern- 
mental reform are properly pointing out 
the need for substantial revisions in the 
structural organization of state and local 
government in the United States. In their 
enthusiasm for decreasing the number of 
local governmental units and for ‘‘the 
executive budget,’’ they are threatening 
to obliterate one of the unique and essen- 
tial characteristics of Americaneducation. 
They are proposing that boards of edu- 
cation be abolished, that school budgets 
be handed over to the control of city 
mayors and state governors. Against the 
background of educational administra- 
tion in other nations such a proposal in 
this country looks decidedly dangerous. 
It is true that there are too many local 
school districts in the United States. It is 
also true that education costs consider- 
able sums and that some school districts, 
like all human institutions, are not as 
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economical nor efficient as they should be. 
It is also true that if education is to pro- 
vide equality of opportunity, a primary 
purpose of a democratic school system, 
there must be continued increases in the 
amount of school revenue coming from 
state and federal governments. These 
situations, however, do not justify us 
in performing the popular feat of tossing 
the baby out with the bath. Needed re- 
forms can be accomplished without intro- 
ducing undesirable centralization into 
the structure of educational organization. 
They may be accomplished without sub- 
merging our school systems under the 
general structure of political government 
— whether on the local, state, or federal 
level. 

When education in the United States 
finds it necessary to bend its purposes to 
the demands of partisan, political gov- 
ernment — and party government is in- 
herent in a democracy — then we shall 
have installed in this country a demo- 
cratic brand of dictatorship. Education 
will no longer be the instrument whereby 
the people equip themselves to criticize 
their government and the politicians 
through which this government is carried 
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on. Rather, it will inevitably tend to be- 
come an instrument through which the 
people are taught to accept a particular 
political party program and the particu- 
lar politicians in power. Already this 
situation exists in a few communities in 
the United States. The continuance of this 
trend is one of the roads to fascism. 


Onz returns from a world view of edu- 
cation convinced that it is of utmost 
importance that ‘‘the unique function of 
education in American democracy’’! 
should be preserved. If we can avoid en- 
tangling alliances between education and 
other areas of government, if we can keep 
the structure of educational organization 
coordinate with, rather than subordinate 
to, the structure of political government, 
there is reasonable hope that education 
will continue to be education, and that 
we will continue to produce citizens who 
look upon themselves as the masters of, 
rather than the pawns of, their govern- 
ment. 


1 Charles A. Beard, The Unique Function of Education 
in a Democracy. Washington, D.C., Educational 
Policies Commission, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1937. 





Where Are the Able 
Woman Teachers? ... 


Y EXPERIENCE Of slightly more than 
M three years as president of Reed 
College has led me to suspect that a coed- 
ucational college, particularly a resi- 
dential college, which does not embrace 
in its faculty a substantial proportion of 
first-rate woman teachers is not as well 
equipped as it should be to do the educa- 
tional job it undertakes. Since it is my 
impression that many coeducational col- 
leges, including Reed, have no such pro- 
portion, I am moved to give my suspicions 
an airing through the columns of the 
Journat of the American Association of 
University Women in the hope of stimu- 
lating some sympathetic discussion of the 
problem presented. 

I had not been at Reed College for more 
than two weeks before I realized that this 
was for me a new and novel intellectual 
climate, where the young men of the 
student body did most of the pontificating 
while the young ladies sat by, meekly 
saying ‘‘Amen."’ Since I could not recall 
ever having previously found any state- 
ment of mine gaining in authority because 
I was a man — in fact my experience had 
tended to be just the reverse —I was 
momentarily tempted to enjoy the com- 
forts provided by a situation where the 
authority of males as such seemed to 
carry extraordinary weight. 

The trouble was, however, that the 
particular subject under more or less con- 
tinuous discussion at the time — that of 
the proper arrangements to govern life in 
the college dormitories — was one where 
it was particularly important for the 


More First-Rate Women Are Needed 
on Coeducational College Faculties 


By DEXTER MERRIAM KEEZER 


young women to do some thinking for 
themselves. I was enthralled, I confess, 
by the manner in which young men arose, 
one after another, to tell the young ladies 
how to manage their intimate residential 
life, and even more impressed by the man- 
ner in which the young ladies acquiesced. 
But I was also aware that I was partici- 
pating in a social set-up which was 
strangely out of balance and educationally 
dangerous, both for the too-docile young 
ladies and for the young men who were 
gaining an altogether false impression of 
the importance of their opinions. 


Reacenriy a number of steps have been 
successfully taken to deflate the male 
monopoly on authoritative statement re- 
garding the proper ways of life, and I am 
quite sure that at Reed, where an unusual 
degree of student self-expression is en- 
couraged as a matter of policy, girls are 
less submerged in important educational 
particulars than they are in most colleges. 
At the same time, however, I am con- 
vinced that we shall not have done as 
much as we should to create the proper 
social and intellectual atmosphere for 
girls until we have added more first-rate 
woman teachers to our faculty. 

At present the student body of approx- 
imately five hundred at Reed College in- 
cludes about three hundred young men 
and about two hundred young women. 
While the ratio of young men to young 
women is three to two, the men on the 
faculty outnumber the women by more 
than three to one. More important, not a 
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single woman holds the rank of full pro- 
fessor, and only two women hold the 
rank of assistant professor or its equiva- 
lent. There is always room for disagree- 
ment about the proper ranking of the 
members of any faculty, but as far as I 
know there is very little feeling that the 
women on the Reed faculty have been 
discriminated against in the matter of 
rank. 


W tru all of the professorships at Reed 
College filled by men, it follows naturally 
enough that the capacity to speak with 
academic authority is associated by the 
students primarily with men. And at 
Reed, where through the avoidance of 
formalized intercollegiate athletics and 
fancy social organizations a clear right- 
of-way is given to studious pursuits, the 
teachers have a broader influence than 
they do at institutions where they are 
compelled to compete, sometimes with 
tragic ineffectiveness, with all manner of 
diverting college side shows. Hence in 
social matters as well as those identified 
more closely with the classrooms and 
laboratories, there is a very definite 
tendency to look to men for authoritative 
pronouncements. If the girls in the stu- 
dent body had the support for their opin- 
ions which would be provided by having 
women holding major faculty posts, and 
deserving to hold them, I am confident 
that the intellectual and social balance of 
the college community would be much 
improved. 

Underlying this view there is nothing 
even remotely akin to the notion that 
there is ‘‘a war between the sexes’’ and 
that the social structure can only be kept 
in an even if precarious balance by having 
the armaments of both sides nearly equal. 
In dealing with most matters of interest 
around a coeducational college, differ- 
ences in sex strike me as of minor impor- 
tance. At the same time, however, the 
fact remains that there are important 
ranges in the educational experience of- 
fered by coeducational colleges, or by the 
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world in general for that matter, where 
differences in sex are decidedly important. 
And to avoid having these handled badly 
by men who can have no full appreciation 
of them, one of the hopeful procedures, it 
seems to me, is to have more able women 
on the faculties of coeducational colleges. 

Some years ago when a traveling sales- 
woman for one of the old New England 
women’s colleges (as I recall it she eu- 
phoniously designated herself a ‘‘Field 
Representative’’) told me that a major 
advantage of her institution was that it 
elevated young women into a position of 
intellectual and social importance they 
could not have at a coeducational institu- 
tion, I dismissed her contention as the 
product of thin logic operating in a 
vacuum. Experience at Reed College, 
however, has increased my respect for this 
argument. While, without being pug- 
naciously positive about it, I am still in- 
clined to think that a coeducational 
organization of college education has 
greater potentialities for good teaching 
than those presented by the organization 
of separate institutions for young men and 
young women, I am convinced that it is 
necessary for a good many coeducational 
colleges, including Reed, to devote more 
thought to the problem of giving young 
women ‘‘an even break’’ in dealing with 
fundamentally important social and in- 
tellectual matters than has been given in 
the past. 


I neazize well enough that the problem 
to which these remarks are addressed is 
anything but simple and that no simple 
solution for it is to be found. At Reed, for 
example, one of the prides of the college 
is the record made by its students in win- 
ning Rhodes Scholarships. During the 
past twenty years eleven students have 
won these scholarships, and for the past 
five years a Reed student has won 4 
Rhodes Scholarship every year. With 
these highly prized awards as well as 
many others limited to young meq, 
difficulties are placed in the way of pro- 
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viding young women with impressive 
credentials of high intellectual attain- 
ment. A happy remedy, of course, would 
be to have the array of fellowships avail- 
able to young women much augmented 
along the lines which the American 
Association of University Women is fol- 
lowing. This might, in due course, aid in 
the solution of the problem of providing 
a proper balance between men and women 
on college faculties. 


Iw umpuastzinc the desirability of this 
balance I have used such a slippery term 
as ‘‘first-rate woman teachers."’ In the 
course of this brief note I have no inten- 
tion of attempting to traverse the very 
wide latitude of interpretation that such 
a term permits. What constitutes a first- 
rate faculty member necessarily varies 
from college to college and discipline to 
discipline. None the less, the term ‘‘first- 
rate,"’ when applied to teachers in rela- 
tion to the purposes of this or any other 
college, does involve qualifications which 
in terms of intellectual capacity and per- 
sonality can be pretty well identified. At 
Reed College the president collaborates 
with an elected Faculty Council of eight 
in preparing his budget and in making 
recommendations of appointments, pro- 
motions, and dismissals to the trustees of 
the college. In following this wholesome 
procedure I have been continuously im- 
pressed by the extraordinary agreement 
in this group on the quality of the work 
being done by members of the faculty. 
Hence, though the standards of reference, 
alas, do not lend themselves to the com- 
pilation of any sort of catalog of qualifi- 
cations, I do not despair of the identifica- 
tion of excellent faculty performance by a 
college administration, advising closely 
with a responsible group of faculty 
members. 

Why the Reed College faculty includes 
so few women I have not been able to dis- 
cover with any degree of certainty. Cer- 


tainly neither previous administrations 
nor the faculty have had any particularly 
conscious devotion to the proposition 
that woman's place is in the home. Per- 
haps the principal reason the faculty has 
tended to be preponderantly masculine is 
the natural tendency of a set-up with all 
of the senior posts held by men to per- 
petuate itself. However, this tendency 
has been strengthened by the fact that 
relatively few woman teachers with im- 
pressive qualifications have presented 
themselves for places on the Reed College 
faculty, at least during my time here. Lest 
this make it appear that positions at Reed 
College are unattractive, I hasten to add 
that during this time some hundreds of 
teachers, many with imposing qualifica- 
tions, have applied for places on our 
faculty. 


Sxourp this note merely serve to bring 
upon thecollegea delugeof applications for 
jobs from women designating themselves 
as first-rate, about the only purpose it will 
have accomplished is to demonstrate that 
the people who told me I was foolish to 
write it in the first place were quite right. 
The problem presented is not one toward 
the solution of which any important 
headway is going to be made merely by 
the collaboration of the administration of 
one small college with an augmented list 
of applicants for the few posts it has 
available. However, if the shortage of 
first-rate women on the faculty by which 
Reed College is afflicted also afflicts a con- 
siderable number of other liberal arts 
colleges, as I suspect it does, and if rep- 
resentatives of these colleges would meet 
with officers of the American Association 
of University Women and representatives 
of some of the women’s colleges and 
graduate schools, at least a few helpful 
steps might be made toward doing some- 
thing about it. If this note should prompt 
such steps, it would have been worth 
writing. 
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Medicine as a Field 
for Women «++ 


NE night some years ago when the 
O American Medical Association met 
in Washington, the medical women held 
a banquet. As they were waiting in the 
foyer outside the banquet room for the 
doors to open, a friend of mine, an emi- 
nent Washingtonian, greeted me. He 
motioned toward the group of women and 
asked, ‘‘Who are they?’’ I turned and 
looked at them, and, feeling a pride in 
their appearance, said, ‘‘Well gowned, 
aren't they?’’ He responded, ‘‘Oh, yes! 
Yes, of course. But they all look as though 
they had done something worth while.”’ 

Behind that look of assurance and 
achievement lay a long story of struggle 
and determination. 

Through all the ages, as far back as 
drugs have been given and wounds have 
been bound up, women have practiced 
the healing art. When medicine became 
more scientific and schools were estab- 
lished, it became more difficult for 
women to obtain the training necessary. 
Less than one hundred years ago, when 
Elizabeth Blackwell wished to study 
medicine in this country, she went 
through the most disheartening experi- 
ence in trying to find a school where she 
could get medical training. After her 
application had been rejected by more 
than a dozen schools, she was finally 
accepted at the Geneva (New York) 
Medical School — but it was thought 
necessary to get the consent of the student 
body before she was allowed to enter! 

Elizabeth Blackwell was graduated in 
1849, the first woman to get the degree of 


An Age-Old Profession for Women: 
Some Notes on Requirements Today 


By LOUISE TAYLER-JONES 


M.D. in the United States. It might seem 
that this would assure better progress for 
others, but even at Geneva Medical 
School her case was not permitted to set a 
precedent. After her graduation, the 
student body reversed its decision and 
women were refused admittance at Ge- 
neva. 

Difficulties thus arrive on top of 
success, and battles have to be fought 
over again. The next medical school to 
admit women was the Western Reserve, 
and here in the next decade a small, 
notable band, including the sister of 
Elizabeth Blackwell, obtained their de- 


grees. 


Niwerx years have passed since Eliza- 
beth Blackwell ventured to oppose the 
popular idea that medicine was a man’s 
profession. Changes have come gradually, 
but thus far the trend in this country has 
always been toward liberalization for the 
woman physician. It may be well to see 
how favorable a field it has become for 
women. 

The United States census gives the 
following figures for women physicians 
in decades up to the present century. 
These figures include all women “‘healers.”’ 


Turning from physicians to students, 
we find in the following table some sig- 
nificant figures on the number of women 
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medical students and the percentage of 
women in relation to all medical students. 


Women Mepicat Stupents ! 


Women % of All 
Year Students Medical Students 
ha Saisie sit 1,073 4.1 
Se er te 907 4.0 
I ate ura die aatersiae ie 592 4.0 
RL i die apne guicewa 818 5.8 
a vaseaktaneenen 910 5.0 
SS oii in ioce einaelaraco ss 955 4.4 
ee ee 1,077 4.7 
RS Sto aoa hie itela ia ee 1,133 5.0 
Ne sk eas tera Saas ang 1,113 3.8 


The number of medical students, both 
men and women, graduating in 1900 was 
5,214; in 1935 it was 5,101. 

The decreasing number of woman medi- 
cal students after 1905 as shown in the 
figures above suggests failure; indeed 
there are those who have tried to show 
that 1910 was the zenith for women in 
medicine. Before this conclusion is ac- 
cepted, however, let us examine these 
figures and see what happened to the men 
physicians and students at that time. 

The drop in the number of men students 
in 1910 is comparable to the drop in the 
number of women students, so whatever 
happened, happened to the whole group. 
This may be observed in and verified by 
the above table, which shows the drop in 
the number of women students (column 
2), but also shows (column 3) that the 
number of men students dropped propor- 
tionately, for the proportion of women 
medical students remains about the same, 
except for a slight rise accounted for by 
the World War. 

There is an explanation for the de- 
creased number of students after 1905. 

The American Medical Association has 
always concerned itself with the better- 
ment of medical practice through the 
improvement of medical schools and 
hospitals. Through its influence, the 
Carnegie Foundation in 1905 sponsored a 
study, under the direction of Abraham 


1 Journal, American Medical Association, Educa- 
tional Number, August 28, 1937. 


Flexner, of medical schools in the United 
States. At that time there were over two 
hundred medical schools. They ranged 
from the highest standards, such as are 
the highest standards today, to no stand- 
ards at all. Good schools required a four- 
year training; the poorest were diploma 
mills. 

When it became known that all the 
facts about all the medical schools would 
be published by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, schools began to fold up or to 
combine, and in a fairly short time so 
many had gone out of existence that 
less than one hundred medical schools 
remained. I well recall seven medical 
schools in Baltimore at that period. 
Shortly thereafter and ever since there 
have been only two medical schools in 
that city. Thus, with more than 50 per 
cent of all medical schools closed, it was 
inevitable that for some years the number 
receiving the degree of M.D. each year 
would be considerably reduced. So the 
decade following 1905 showed fewer 
doctors, both men and women. 

It is also evident that the level of 
medical training was raised very ma- 
terially. Half the medical schools were 
eliminated at this time, and since it was 
those of the lowest standards that disap- 
peared, the younger physicians after 1905 
happily were all trained in the highest 
standards of a few years before. 


Ar PRESENT, medical schools are classed 
by the American Medical Association as 
approved and unapproved. There are 
very few on the unapproved list, and 
these, of course, should not be considered 
by a woman desiring to study medicine. 
Indeed, it is well for a woman to aim at 
the very highest standards, since it is 
still true that women to attain the same 
success in this field must be better than 
men. Of the seventy-seven medical schools 
in the country today, seven do not admit 
women, and all but one admit men. 
Among those admitting women are 
schools than which there are none better, 
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sO a woman may aim for the highest re- 
quirements. 

All of these medical schools require two 
college years before the medical course, 
and 92 per cent require at least three years. 
The maximum requirements include a 
degree from a college of recognized high 
standards, with required training in 
chemistry, physics, botany, and zoology; 
some Latin, and a reading knowledge of 
French and German. At the present time, 
56 per cent of all medical students are 
college graduates, and 92 per cent have 
had at least three years of academic work. 

After these prerequisites come four 
years of medical training. This is a most 
exacting experience, and in addition to 
the required courses, many students spend 
part of their vacations in clinics. After the 
four years of medical school, some uni- 
versities require a year’s interneship be- 
fore the degree is given, and in many states 
an M.D. is not allowed to practice with- 
out the hospital year as interne. In any 
case, the hospital interneship is an essen- 
tial part of a physician's training. Unless 
women can get interneships, they are at a 
tremendous disadvantage. 


Bacauss of the importance of the interne- 
ship, the American Medical Women’s 
Association, through its Committee on 
Opportunities for Medical Women, re- 
cently made an investigation of interne- 
ships for women graduates. The Council 
of the American Medical Association 
approves 712 hospitals, with 7,167 in- 
terneships. The committee found that 105 
hospitals have 270 interneships open to 
women. As there have not been more than 
250 women graduating in medicine in any 
year of the last decade, every well trained 
medical woman on graduation should be 
able to get an interneship. However, in 
this statement, “‘well trained’’ must be 
emphasized. It is very easy for these 
places to revert to men; a woman must 
have greater ability than a man to attain 
the same place. 

If one prefers going into public health 
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work — and there are opportunities for 
women in that field — work at a public 
health school may replace the interne- 
ship, or better, follow it. 

Before being allowed to practice, a 
physician must pass the State Board ex- 
aminations in the state where he would 
practice, or pass the National Board, 
which allows of practice in more than 
three fourths of the states. These are 
difficult examinations, but can readily 
be passed by those with good training. 


Pazpanation is the first part of the 
battle, but it is a battle never won. In 
medicine, study must continue through 
all the years of practice. 

For any phase of work in medicine the 
preparation is long; it is expensive, it re- 
quires health, and the stiff training 
eliminates those who cannot cope with it. 
Probably the rigorous training is one 
reason why the medical field, especially 
for women and especially at the top, will 
not be crowded. 

Even with the best of training, entering 
the practice of medicine involves many 
problems. Decisions must be made on the 
kind of work, and where to practice. 
Very small financial return can be ex- 
pected at first, and it is essential to have 
some provision other than hoped-for fees 
to meet expenses. Besides the cost of office 
and expensive equipment, there is the 
necessity of being well dressed and well 
groomed. No one is more sharply criti- 
cized for slight digression from trimness 
and neatness than the physician — unless 
it be the woman physician. 

When it comes to developing a practice, 
the woman physician finds that prejudice 
is not dead. There are still people who 
‘‘would not have a woman physician for 
anything.’’ But even they are apt to 
change their minds when the woman in 
medicine does a good job. At any rate, 
she will find plenty of others who will 
call her. 

From years of observation it is pef- 
fectly evident that a woman physician 
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may have a happy home life as do men, 
with marriage and with children. Many 
do marry and continue their work. From 
one medical school catalogue at hand, 
over a period of thirty years, of 224 
women graduates, one-third have married, 
and it may be presumed that some of the 
recent graduates will yet marry. 


Arte beginning of practice the woman 
physician must take, as should the man 
physician, what she can get in the way of 
dispensary and hospital work. Often she 
will see the hospital staff positions given 
to inferior men, but her only course is to 
take what comes to hand and do it well. 

The individual woman has often suf- 
fered from lack of professional equality 
in appointments, but this does not often 
occur with a group. The outstanding case 
of group injustice of recent decades oc- 
curred during the World War. A few 
women were urged to give up their 
practices and enter the Army for the 
period of the war as contract surgeons at 
$1,800 per year, with no perquisites then 
nor as veterans. They were told it was 
their patriotic duty to make this sacrifice. 
This kind of sacrifice was not required of 
men physicians who entered the Army. 
They were given officer’s rank and higher 
pay, with veteran's privileges. 

But in spite of possible injustices, for 
the woman who can survive the stiff 
training, the early difficulties, and the 
never-ending hardships of a physician 
always on call, medicine is the most 
stimulating of professions and the re- 


wards are beyond and above everything 
endured. 


I wave been asked by the Journat edi- 
tor to touch on what may be in store for 
women in medicine in the future. This I 
cannot undertake to do. If life develops in 
America as in the last ninety years, there 


will doubtless be the same ever-enlarging 
opportunity as in the past. But a look at 
other countries, as Germany for example, 
shows how the status of the medical 
woman may be changed by changing 
political and social organization. The 
president of the German women’s medical 
association in 1931 was a woman with a 
Hebrew grandmother. She now lives in 
another country. In 1934 at the congress 
of the Medical Women’s International 
Association, the Germans were repre- 
sented by two very attractive medical 
women. The president of the German 
medical women at that time had been 
appointed by Hitler, not chosen by the 
group. At the 1937 congress there was no 
official representative from Germany. One 
of the former representatives came as an 
individual member, but she was no longer 
practicing medicine. 

Formerly the Italian women have al- 
ways been represented at these inter- 
national meetings, but no Italian medical 
woman attended in 1934 or 1937. 

In Russia, too, conditions are different 
for the doctor. The woman physician has 
all the rights and privileges of the man 
physician, but the price paid for this 
equality came home to friends of a Rus- 
sian woman medical student in this 
country, when they saw her reluctance to 
return to the Soviet Union because there 
she must give up personal possession of 
her precious microscope. 


Tuzre is no profession for man or 
woman that requires more training and 
more continuous study than the medical 
profession. There is probably none that is 
more exacting, or disciplinary. On the 
other hand, there is probably no profes- 
sion that is more inspiring or offers more 
rewards to the individual who has pre- 
pared for this work. 





American Youth 


Organizations «++++++¢ 


T A MEETING of the Town Hall in 
A Washington, D. C., not long ago, a 
panel of distinguished speakers was called 
together to discuss ““The Youth Move- 
ment in America.’’ They began by re- 
pudiating their topic, and gave thanks 
that, while there are a variety of youth 
movements in the United States, no one 
has been able to regiment American 
young people generally into a single 
movement in any one direction. 

But though we may rejoice that our 
young people hold —and express — 
opinions as various and conflicting as 
their elders’, it is significant for the pres- 
ent and future development of America 
that young men and women in this coun- 
try are organizing in greater numbers than 
ever before, and through their organiza- 
tions undertaking a widening range of 
fruitful activities. 

Four national organizations of young 
people stand out for the earnestness with 
which they are grappling with problems 
that affect youth directly, and also with 
the more remote, but for young people 
quite as crucial, problems of national and 
international scope. 

The National Student Federation of 
America is a service agency for the stu- 
dent councils of some four hundred mem- 
ber colleges. It serves as a research agency 
and center of information about student 
affairs, publishes the Weekly Reporter, 
arranges a monthly broadcast, holds 
regional conferences and an annual con- 
gress, and represents its members in 
national and international affairs. 


Our Young People’s Groups Consider 
the World's Problems— and Their Own 


By MARGUERITE KEHR 


The National Student Federation tends 
to be a middle-of-the road organization. 
Its chief concern is in problems of student 
organization and administration, but the 
Federation keeps a healthy interest in af- 
fairs outside the campus and at present is 
working to develop forums on public af- 
fairs in all its member colleges. The dele- 
gates at N.S.F.A. congresses are mainly 
student body presidents, i.e., organizers 
and executives. They are inclined to be 
conservative in their reactions toward 
national and international questions. 

The American Student Union was 
founded in 1935 by the amalgamation of 
a number of liberal clubs and other stu- 
dent organizations of a similar type. It 
now has about 225 chapters. The Union 
states its general purposes as ‘‘student 
action and student education on the is- 
sues that confront the student on his own 
campus, in his community, in the 
world.”’ 

The A.S.U. is usually characterized asa 
radical organization. This is true in the 
sense that its chief interests are in cam- 
paigning for or against various individ- 
uals, groups, ideas, and causes on and off 
the campus. A.S.U. membership attracts 
students who are interested in action upon 
social problems of all kinds; they are re- 
formers and crusaders. Recently the or- 
ganization is showing signs of deepef 
study into the causes of the conditions 
which it condemns. An example is the 
comprehensive report on American edu- 
cation presented at the convention. 

The National Intercollegiate Christian 
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Council is made up of Y.W. and Y.M.C.A. 
groups in colleges and universities. 

These student organizations as well as 
many other youth groups are represented 
in the American Youth Congress — a 
federation of national, regional, state, 
and local youth organizations of every 
conceivable variety, representing over 
10,000,000 young people in our country. 

It is difficult to characterize the A. Y.C., 
as it includes all degrees of radicalism and 
conservatism. The action of the whole 
group ranges from a middle ground to- 
ward radicalism in the sense that the 
A.Y.C. is militantly striving to better the 
conditions for youth. Some of its proj- 
ects, on the other hand, are conserva- 
tive. 


Ax tae meetings of all these youth or- 
ganizations, questions of war and peace 
loom large. Young people today are 
acutely aware that theirs is the stake in 
the future, that it is their generation who 
will be called on to fight the next war. 
Three national student conventions meet- 
ing during the Christmas holidays gave 
problems of war and peace a prominent 
place in their deliberations. 

With regard to their own part in case 
war should come, the American Student 
Union repudiated the Oxford pledge, 
adopted at a previous meeting, to refuse 
military service under any circumstances. 

The National Student Federation, 
which a year ago voted against participa- 
tion in any war outside the United States, 
at its recent convention amended the 
statement to exclude only war outside 
the Western Hemisphere. 

It is interesting to note that students 
in Great Britain and other countries have 
made similar modifications of earlier 
declarations against military service. If 
this seems to tend toward a militaristic 
attitude, the students say that they are 
abandoning a negative and self-centered 
policy; that the problem of war and peace 


will not be solved by their refusal to 
fight. 


In line with this idea, recommendations 
were made by this year’s student meet- 
ings for a positive national foreign policy 
directed toward curbing war. Most of 
the discussion centered around the ques- 
tion of American cooperation with other 
nations against aggressors. 

The National Student Federation set a 
vote of 70 per cent as necessary for a 
declaration in favor of isolation or coop- 
eration, but could not secure this decisive 
majority for either course. 

The Student Christian Assembly de- 
clared: *‘We do not understand it to be 
the role of Christian peacemakers to at- 
tempt to secure peace through national 
isolation and self-concern.”’ 

The American Student Union conven- 

tion urged — 
American leadership in naming aggressors and ap- 
plying embargoes . . . organizing these efforts 
through international collaboration. Such embar- 
goes should include war materials, raw materials, 
loans and credits, but should definitely not include 
military sanctions. 

Similarly, the A.Y.C. Model Congress 
of Youth last July recommended — 
adherence of the United States to the Kellogg Peace 
Pact and its implementation by requiring the Presi- 
dent to name aggressors in any war and cooperate 
with other signatories in exercising economic pres- 
sure against the aggressors. 

All the groups were in substantial 
agreement on the withdrawal of our 
armed forces from countries at war, lower 
tariffs and reciprocal trade treaties, and 
armaments strictly limited to ‘‘adequate 
national defense,’’ with the recommen- 
dation that this term be defined. 

The Student Christian Association con- 
vention urged its member groups to study 
from the Christian point of view such 
questions as a popular referendum on 
foreign wars, people’s boycott of aggres- 
sor nations, reduction of aggressive arma- 
ments, taking profit out of war, national- 
ization of munitions, conscription in 
wartime, government embargo against 
aggressor nations. 

From such action it is clear that a 
large majority of American young people 
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would agree with the statement of one of 
their leaders, that — 


there is a definite trend away from the positions of 
the Oxford oath and the Neutrality Act and toward 
the feeling that America must stand with the democ- 
racies of the world in some sort of forceful measures 
against aggressor nations. 


So mucuH for the attitude toward war. 
In the field of constructive measures to 
achieve a world at peace, American 
youth are taking practical action. 

So varied and so extensive are the peace 
programs of youth groups that two years 
ago eighteen national youth organiza- 
tions formed the United Student Peace 
Committee. Its program includes Armis- 
tice Day activities, the annual student 
strike against war and other peace demon- 
strations, discussion groups, peace confer- 
ences and institutes, and a summer pro- 
gram. This committee is affiliated with 
the National Peace Conference, a feder- 
ated group of forty adult peace organiza- 
tions, and is now helping with the Cam- 
paign for World Economic Cooperation. 

As a further means towards world 
peace, American youth organizations 
recognize the extreme importance of 
building international understanding and 
friendship by contacts among the young 
people of the world. 

The A.S.U. convention voted to estab- 
lish closer relations with Latin American 
and international student organizations. 
The National Intercollegiate Christian 
Council is affiliated with the World Stu- 
dent Christian Federation. The N.S.F.A., 
through its membership in the Confedera- 
tion Internationale des Etudiants, and its 
connection with the Open Road, encour- 
ages student travel abroad by cutting 
costs and by providing contacts. The 
A.Y.C. is developing cooperative rela- 
tions with the youth movements of 
Canada, Cuba, and Puerto Rico. 

Another connection with the students 
of other nations is through the Interna- 
tional Student Service, represented here 
by its United States Committee and by 
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the N.S.F.A. Founded for the relief of 
European students after the World War, 
this independent, non-political organiza- 
tion tries to bring together ‘‘university 
people of the most diverse races, religions, 
and politics in practical help for those 
among their community who need it, and 
objective study of the issues which tend 
to divide them.”’ The I.S.S. also carries 
on research into international university 
problems. 

During the past four years the I.S.S. 
has been helping refugee European stu- 
dents to continue their education. At 
present the organization is raising funds 
to help students of China. 

A similar demonstration of friendship 
between the youth of many countries is 
the Far Eastern Student Emergency Fund 
for needy students regardless of nation- 
ality. This is being raised by the national 
organizations belonging to the World 
Student Christian Federation as ‘proof of 
the reality of the Christian Community 
among students, transcending all barriers 
of nation and race.” 


Toxnme now to those national prob- 
lems which especially affect young peo- 
ple, we find youth organizations increas- 
ingly active. 

On behalf of all young men and women, 
the American Youth Congress is cam- 
paigning against too drastic reduction in 
N.Y.A. funds, and as a permanent means 
of helping young people to secure educa- 
tion and jobs, is working to have Con- 
gress pass the American Youth Act. 

That the youth of America are inter- 
ested in problems of education was evi- 
denced by the prominent place given to 
consideration of the college curriculum 
at the three student conventions. Another 
sign of this interest was a report pre- 
sented by the A.Y.C. to the President's 
Committee on Education, embodying 
‘the proposals of young people them- 
selves concerning the future of American 
education." The letter of transmittal 
says: 
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We have drawn freely upon existing source mate- 
rial; but we have one additional source which is 
youth’s alone; the experiences and needs of young 
people themselves who face this problem directly 
and personally. 


Among other A.Y.C. activities are a 
campaign against venereal diseases con- 
ducted among the nation’s youth organ- 
izations in conjunction with the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association; a pro- 
gram of recreation for youth in labor 
unions, in rural districts, and wherever 
else needed; a study of crime prevention 
linking up with the recreation program; 
some work in behalf of cooperative buy- 
ing and consumer interest from the youth 
angle; and a continual fight for civil 
rights and liberties, freedom of the press, 
academic freedom, and the rights of the 
minorities. 


Tuure are three recent developments 
among youth organizations which are 
especially worthy of note. 

Growing out of a lively Commission 
on Agriculture at last summer’s meeting 
of the A.Y.C. Model Congress of Youth 
are plans for a Rural Youth Congress, to 
draw together young people from all 
kinds of rural youth organizations and 
from agricultural colleges to consider 
cooperation upon mutual interests and 
problems. 

Inspired by the A. Y.C., which includes 
Negro youth organizations, there was 
organized at Richmond last year the 
Southern Negro Youth Congress, a feder- 
ation of Negro youth organizations rep- 
resenting about 250,000 young people. 


The Congress and its member groups are 
undertaking such projects as community 
youth centers, vocational guidance pro- 
grams, crime reduction campaigns, estab- 
lishment of rotating libraries, drives to 
have Negro young people register and 
vote, health and interracial forums, work- 
ing toward equality in education, and the 
study and dissemination of Negro culture. 

The A.Y.C. will be host to the second 
World Youth Congress, August 16-24, at 
Vassar College. This most inclusive inter- 
national youth organization is sincerely 
striving to include representatives from 
all countries, including those of opposing 
political philosophies and even those at 
war with each other. At the first World 
Youth Congress last year in Geneva, 750 
delegates represented 35 countries. This 
year it is expected that more will come, 
including a large delegation from the 
Latin American countries. Topics for 
study will be the political and economic 
bases of peace, the economic and cultural 
status of youth and its relation to peace, 
the religious and philosophical bases of 
peace, projects of peace education and 
action, and methods of collaboration to 
enable the youth of the world to fulfill 
its responsibility in contributing towards 
world peace. 


Ax « te when political foundations 
are shaking and when wars are dividing 
the world, the faith and idealism of 
youth are working to unite representa- 
tives of the coming generation from every 
land, with the hope of building a more 
stable and friendly world. 





Next Step in the Emancipation of Women— 
An Equal Rights Amendment? 


A.A.U.W. Committee Answers No 


Bitt or Ricuts for 
women! Could 
anything be more ap- 
pealing to those of us 
who have fought the 
good fight through all 
these years for the e- 
mancipation of our sex? 
And what more appro- 
priate place for our 
Bill of Rights than the Federal Constitu- 
tion? The idea seems simple, logical, and 
alluring. To oppose it would appear to 
be opposing the very emancipation for 
which we have been fighting all these 
years. Yet a large group of women, many 
of them admitted leaders in the woman's 
movement and leaders of liberal thought, 
do oppose it. Why? What are the argu- 
ments on both sides of the question? 

The proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution reads: 

Men and women shall have Equa! Rights through- 
out the United States and every place subject to its 
jurisdiction. 

Congress shall have power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation. 


The A.A.U.W. Committee on the Eco- 
nomic and Legal Status of Women, be- 
lieving that an intelligent understanding 
of the issues raised by this proposal is 
important to all university women, has 
attempted to formulate the arguments 
concerning the amendment and to state 
its own conclusions. 

The argument of the proponents of the 
measure, which is simple, runs like this: 
Brought up under the shadow of the 
English common law, which has its roots 
in feudalism, we have only slowly been 


“The Committee on the Economic 
and Legal Status of Women of the 
American Association of University 
Women opposes the Equal Rights 
Amendment to the Constitution as a 
means of securing equality for women 
in this country. It is definitely the 

method of obtaining equality to 

which we object.”’ 


emerging from _ the 
legal concept of man 
as the lord and master 
of the household and 
woman as his ‘‘chat- 
tel." We have been 
struggling to free our- 
selves piecemeal from 
this concept, fighting 
bit by bit to establish 
a more liberal concept in its stead, fight- 
ing bit by bit to secure equality of op- 
portunity, and personal and property 
rights for women equivalent to those 
enjoyed by men. Slowly, painfully, we 
have been progressing, in the most 
laborious fashion imaginable, by secur- 
ing the amendment of one specific local 
law after another. Yet, work as we will, 
changes in the laws lag behind public 
opinion at every point, and a thousand 
or so different inequalities still remain on 
the statute books of our forty-eight 
different states. Is this glacial method of 
progress endurable? Isn't there some 
short-cut to our dream of emancipation? 
Isn't an amendment to the Constitution 
the easiest and shortest way? 


Iw RECENT years another line of argu- 
ment for the amendment has entered into 
the picture and greatly complicated it. 
That is the argument which revolves 
around hours and wages legislation for 
women and not for men, the so-called 
‘protective’ legislation argument. This 
type of legislation, unlike the discrimina- 
tory inequalities noted above, is not a 
survival of the feudal period. It is a com- 
paratively new phenomenon, a product 
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of our century-old industrial era and of 
its by-product, sweated labor. Whether 
such so-called ‘‘protective’’ legislation is 
good or bad for women, and whether, if 
good for them, women should accept 
special privileges of this sort, are focal 
questions around which controversy rages. 

Proponents of the equal rights amend- 
ment answer both these questions in the 
negative. They argue: (1) that all such 
legislation is harmful (citing instances, 
mostly in connection with night work 
and hours and wages laws, which prove, 
or so it is claimed, that women have been 
thrown out of jobs, lost big tips, had their 
wages reduced, or been otherwise dis- 
criminated against as a result of these 
laws); and (2) that, even if or in so far as 
such legislation is beneficial, women 
should not lean upon this crutch but 
should ask for and receive no favors. 
Whatever we may think of these argu- 
ments, it is pretty obvious that in the 
literal and mathematical sense of the 
word a law that limits the hours of work 
for women and not for men is on the face 
of it unequal. The proponents of the 
amendment believe that protective labor 
laws for women are harmful, and antici- 
pate that the Equal Rights Amendment, 
by outlawing inequality, will outlaw 
protective labor laws as well. 

The two arguments of the proponents 
of the amendment boil down to this: (1) 
that the emancipation of women can be 
made immediately and finally effective by 
writing the concept of sex equality into 
our Federal Constitution, and (2) that 
protective labor laws for women, which 
are wholly bad, will thereby be destroyed. 
In support of these arguments on the one 
hand are cited the thousand or more ad- 
mittedly existing inequalities in our state 
laws, and on the other the various in- 
stances of harm which it is claimed pro- 
tective labor laws have done to women. 


Tax opponents of the amendment line 
themselves up behind unquestioned women 
leaders who have fought the fight and 


are still fighting it for the emancipation 
of women. These women agree that the 
existing relics of feudalism in our laws 
must be done away with as rapidly as 
possible. They believe, however, that the 
ways and means for getting rid of these 
objectionable laws are not nearly so sim- 
ple as the proponents of a constitutional 
amendment would have us think. 

They believe that the proponents of 
the amendment are guilty, first, of over- 
simplification of the issues, and second, 
of a complete non-sequitur in their assump- 
tion that emancipation of women will 
come about through the mere writing of 
mathematical equality into the Federal 
Constitution. They believe that there is 
no short or easy way to the common goal 
of the emancipation of women, that the 
only way is the long, slow, hard way 
which leads through hard thinking in 
regard to our complex social and economic 
problems, education of public opinion to 
the various and changing discriminations 
against women involved in them, and 
then to the formulation and passage of 
specific laws designed to meet those 
specific discriminations — laws that say 
concretely what they mean, not a general 
formula which in effect ‘‘passes the buck”’ 
to our judges to decide these difficult and 
delicate social questions for us. To do 
otherwise, they say, is to shirk our re- 
sponsibility in a field uniquely ours. 


Ix sHoRT, the opponents of the amend- 
ment quarrel not with the objectives but 
with the method proposed. They say that 
a constitutional amendment not only 
will fail to accomplish what it is intended 
to accomplish, but that it may actually 
bring new and worse evils in its train. 

Their arguments, which may be sub- 
divided roughly into the technical and 
economic, run this way. 

First, they say, there is the question of 
the meaning of the word “equality.” 
Equality itself imports no standard. It 
involves a mere leveling process which 
may be down as well as up. Shall this 
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leveling process in any given situation be 
down or up, and at what point shall it 
come to rest? 

For illustration they cite the case of 
husband and wife. We have written into 
our law certain safeguards for the home 
and family. What will the leveling proc- 
ess do to these safeguards? A husband, for 
instance, is obligated to support his wife 
and children. The wife does the house- 
work without pay. In addition she is the 
one who bears and customarily looks 
after the children. Certainly these rights 
and responsibilities of husband and wife 
are very different. But are they therefore 
““unequal’’? 

What is “‘equality’’ in this connection? 
Does it mean that the husband should be 
freed from his obligation to support his 
wife and children? Or that the wife should 
be forced to support them also? Or should 
support be a joint affair and if so on what 
terms? Then again, how about the wife’s 
wages and services? Should she be allowed 
to keep her pay envelope Cif she has one) 
or perhaps even to receive wages when 
she cooks her husband’s dinner? On the 
other hand how about Ais pay envelope? 
What about is cooking the dinner? 
Lastly, what difference, if any, does it 
make that it is she and not he who bears 
and principally rears the children? 

For another illustration, in the eco- 
nomic field, opponents of the amendment 
turn to the eight-hour day and minimum 
wage laws for women. 

Men, let us assume (in a supposititious 
case), are well unionized in the particular 
territory in question and the eight-hour 
day for them is an accomplished fact. 
Women, let us assume (as is so often the 
case), are not so well unionized and until 
the maximum hours and minimum wage 
laws for women went into effect most of 
them worked in the territory in question 
for long hours at pitifully low wages. 
What is “‘equality’’ in this case? Was it 
equality before the passage of the hours 
and wages laws for women, when be- 
cause of their lack of organized bargaining 
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power women worked only in the sweated 
trades? Or was it equality after the passage 
of the hours and wages laws for women, 
when, the law compensating for their 
lack of bargaining power, women were 
pulled out of the slough and their wages 
and hours more nearly equalized with 
those of men? Are either of these situa- 
tions ‘‘equality’’; if not, what is? 
Doss the word ““equality,’’ opponents 
of the amendment ask, really tell us any- 
thing at all about these problems or get 
us anywhere in their solution? Or does it 
metely raise questions which it cannot 
answer ? 

For instance: 

1. Does equality mean that the law 
shall be identical for men and women, 
and if so shall the law as now applied to 
men or to women be followed? In our 
inheritance laws, for instance, shall wives 
have curtesy or husbands dower, or shall 
both have both or neither neither? 

2. Does equality mean uniformity 
throughout the states as to matters in 
regard to which state statutes now differ 
widely? In some states, for instance, a 
girl may marry at twelve and a boy at 
fourteen; in others the ages are sixteen 
and eighteen. Shall the laws of all the 
states be made the same, and if so which 
state’s laws shall govern? 

3. Would the amendment itself abro- 
gate existing laws? A husband, for in- 
stance, is usually responsible for neces- 
saries furnished his wife, whereas she 
is usually not responsible for his debts. 
Which of the applicable statutes would 
continue, or would all be thrown in the 
ash can? 

4. What will be the status of existing 
laws in the period between ratification of 
the amendment and decisions on this 
point? Where, for instance, will married 
persons be domiciled — where the wife 
votes or where the husband lives? 

5. Since most of the matters concerning 
the status of men and women and their 
contractual and personal rights have 
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heretofore been solely within the jurisdic- 
tion of the states, what legislation could 
Congress enact, to carry out the second 
provision of the amendment, without 
invading the rights of the states? 

6. How can the states, being sover- 
eigns, be compelled to effectuate the 
purposes of this amendment if their legis- 
latures are dilatory? Does the language 
give Congress power to legislate in re- 
spect to these questions if a state does not 
do so? 

7. What will happen to contracts, 
property rights, personal relationships, 
until all of these questions are deter- 
mined? 


Taz final question might well be: Who 
shall answer all these questions? For 
somebody, it is obvious, must answet 
them. Not the voters, if they have dis- 
posed of the matter by invoking the 
magic word ‘‘equality.’’ Not the legisla- 
tors, if by imbedding the word ‘“‘equality”’ 
in our Constitution we have put the 
matter beyond their reach. Who then 
shall decide these burning questions of 
social policy? Who, in the last analysis, 
always decides the meaning of our Con- 
stitution, the meaning of large words and 
phrases of dubious content, like ‘‘due 
process of law,’’ ‘‘equal protection of the 
laws,’’ and so on? Obviously our federal 
judges. It is these judges then who will 
have the unhappy task of interpreting 
this ambiguous word ‘‘equality,’’ who 
will have to strike down every bit of 
legislation relating to women — their 
right to support, dower rights, mothers’ 
pensions, wages and hours legislation, 
and so on — that they conceive to be 
““unequal.”’ 

But the possibilities for harm are not all 
on the negative side. The judges whose 
duty it will be to bring about this wave 
of destruction are not bound to rest on a 
merely negative note. Having got through 
with the slaughter, they may if they 
choose read new standards into the law 
which they conceive to be ‘‘equal.’’ 


Having destroyed the wife’s right to 
support or her dower rights, for instance, 
they may then proceed to draw upon 
their imaginations to set up a brand-new 
family or inheritance law. Those who 
profess to believe that, after the judges 
have completed the leveling process and 
wiped out all the safeguards surrounding 
the family, the legislature can then step 
in to set up new standards, forget that in 
constitutional questions in this country 
the last word always lies with our federal 
judges. And in so far as they indulge in 
judicial legislation of this sort, we shall 
have judge-made law on a scale that we 
have never before seen in this country. 
Since each judge may have an entirely 
different idea as to what constitutes 
“equality’’ in any given case, the result- 
ant confusion staggers the imagination. 

“Equal rights’’ — one of those ‘‘easy 
maxims designed to save us from think- 
ing’’ (as Woodrow Wilson once phrased 
it) — is likely to exact a heavy toll of 
thinking from our judges before they get 
through with it! 

Another objection raised against the 
proposed amendment is that it cuts across 
all our notions of states’ rights. Our 
government is a government of delegated 
powers. Power over the home, the family, 
is not one of those powers. That power is 
reserved to the states. Yet by writing 
““equality’’ into the Federal Constitution 
we may be giving control to the Federal 
Government over a host of domestic 
matters that we had always supposed 
were of purely local concern. This may 
or may not be a bad idea. But let us at 
least know what we are doing, not 
plunge blindly forward into we know not 
what. 


Lasrix we come to the economic ques- 
tion. Bitter controversy has raged for 
many years over the question whether 
‘‘protective’’ labor laws have helped or 
been a hindrance to women. Many feel 
that they are a passing phase, a necessary 
evil perhaps, and one that with the recent 
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change in trend in our Supreme Court we 
may not have to put up with much longer. 
It is nevertheless true that leading women 
trade unionists who are in a position to 
know what the overwhelming majority 
of industrial women want, are emphati- 
cally agreed that industrial women still 
need these laws. Not only are they agreed 
that such laws are as essential as they 
ever were to protect women from the 
sweated exploitation to which men are 
rarely subject in like degree, but they go 
so far as to say that the proposed amend- 
ment by striking down these laws would 
deal a devastating blow to working 
women. Is their judgment, based on 
knowledge and experience extending over 
many years (most of which appears to 
bear out the beneficence of such legisla- 
tion) to be lightly disregarded? In the 
light of that knowledge and experience, 
how can we say, how dare we say, 
that the problem is simple enough to 
be solved by a mere decree of mathematical 


equality? 


In suM, the quarrel is based on method, 
not on ultimate objectives. Workers all 
for the emancipation of women, those 
who oppose the amendment do so because 
they believe that it is a specious and 
positively dangerous proposal which, 
in the field of labor at least, may easily 
lend itself to reactionary uses, that it is 
undemocratic in that it takes away from 
the legislatures and gives to the courts 
the power to decide difficult and delicate 
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questions of social policy, that it is a 
device for shirking responsibility in a 
field that should be the peculiar responsi- 
bility of women, that it is an easy but 
dangerous device to save us from think- 
ing, and that the only sound method for 
removing discriminations is the method 
of removing them one by one, by laws 
specifically adapted to accomplish each 
particular purpose. 

Your Committee on the Economic and 
Legal Status of Women, after giving 
mature consideration to the subject, finds 
itself in general accord with this position 
and in opposition to the proposed amend- 
ment. Its conclusion thereon reads as 
follows: 

The Committee on the Economic and Legal Status 
of Women of the American Association of University 
Women opposes the Equal Rights Amendment to the 
Constitution as a means of securing equality for 


women in this country. It is definitely the method of 
obtaining equality to which we object. 


A.A.U.W. ComMMiITTEE ON THE Eco- 
NOMIC AND LEGAL Status or WoMEN 
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The Senate Judiciary Committee on March 21 reported the equal 
rights amendment to the Senate without recommendation. The Com- 
mittee therefore believes it vitally important that each member 
give the subject here presented immediate and careful attention. 





+ NEWS OF THE COLLEGES <« 


Vassar Studies Housing 

Housing! How often this term resounds 
in discussions of social problems! How 
often “*housing’’ is found to be the root 
of some, if not all evils engaging the at- 
tention of the social worker, researcher, 
or commentator! Is it strange, then, that 
one begins to wonder what cognizance 
of this socially important problem is be- 
ing taken by colleges? Are they preparing 
young men and women to understand the 
complicated issues involved? Are they 
preparing students who will step in and 
push the clock ahead in housing? 

Well, Vassar is. Its plans for housing 
study — taking nebulous shape in 1936-37 
and gathering substance in 1937-38 — 
are so interesting that we feel compelled 
to quote a good portion of Dr. Dorothy 
Schaffter’s account in the January 1938 
Vassar Alumnae Magazine. The plans are 
noteworthy on several scores, one being 
the suggested use of alumnae cooperation 
and the conscious effort to begin to fit 
students into their communities before 
the end of their college life. Dr. Schaffter 
writes: 

Perhaps there is no subject in the overlapping 
fields of the various social sciences which is more 
interesting to women than the contemporary prob- 
lem of housing. The college recognizes this interest 
and feels, further, that the housing situation con- 
stitutes one of our major public problems, to the 
solution of which we as a college must contribute. 
The housing problem is so important that it falls in 
the class of crime prevention, social insurance, and 
similar social problems, and the college would fail 
to recognize its obligations to students and to society 
: ae if it gave no opportunity for study in this 

eid. 

From an educational standpoint the study of 
housing presents an interesting problem. The 
teaching of a function tends to break down the lines 
drawn between the academic departments and to 
correct any impression that there are real barriers 
between departments. A meeting this fall to which 


“all students interested in a housing study’’ were 
invited was attended by sixty girls from fourteen 
different departments. Contemporary ‘‘political’’ 
or ‘‘economic”’ or “‘social’’ or ‘‘religious’’ problems 
will rarely fit exactly into academic departments 
without overemphasis and underemphasis of various 
phases. The experiment being tried at Vassar during 
the present year is an attempt to present a complex 
social function, without altering the structure of 
departments and courses. 

Not only is the housing program interesting edu- 
cationally, but also from a professional standpoint. 
It is hoped that new occupational opportunities will 
be opened to women if an important housing pro- 
gram is undertaken in the United States during the 
coming decade. Trained research workers, publicity 
experts, administrative personnel for national and 
state and municipal housing boards, and housing 
project managers will be needed in large numbers 
and, unless the colleges and universities can aid in 
training these specialized workers, a shortage will 
probably soon be found to exist. Vassar, to be sure, 
cannot offer professional training in these directions, 
guaranteeing employment to its graduates. We can, 
however, offer preprofessional training, which 
means a wide understanding of the various problems 
involved in a housing program. . . . 

The plans for the year 1937-38 present a rather 
more formal and extensive program. The Political 
Association organized its regular fall conference to 
form an integral part of the series. Lectures are 
scheduled throughout the year. . . . No complete 
list can be made of the subjects which have been 
chosen by students who are planning to write topics 
on housing in the courses in the different depart- 
ments. . . . 

I have been asked what the alumnae can do this 
year to cooperate in the program. One of our serious 
difficulties is found in securing materials from all 
parts of the country about local housing conditions 
and the activities of state and local governments and 
private agencies in this field. Students wishing to 
study the situations in their home communities need 
as much local material available as is possible. It is 
a hopeless task for one person, even with the aid of 
students paid by NYA, to try to secure all of these 
materials. Any contributions of reports, pamphlets, 
news items, and similar materials would be most 
welcome. 

Are there possibilities in the idea of a joint con- 
ference on housing for alumnae and students? If stu- 
dents are to fit into their communities when they 
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return after graduation, the process must be gradual, 
and must begin before the end of their college life. 
While students are working on an important com- 
munity problem, why should not the alumnae work 
on the same problem and work with them? I would 
deeply appreciate a consideration of these questions, 
since I believe that they involve important princi- 
ples of the relationship between alumnae and stu- 
dents. 


A Social Museum at Vassar 

Another new undertaking at Vassar is 
dovetailing nicely with the housing 
study. In a subject as three-dimensional 
as housing, one needs materials and ways 
of reporting more alive than thin cold 
sheets of paper. This need is supplied 
through the Social Museum, created with 
the four thousand dollars given to the 
college by the Associate Alumnae in 
1936 for the purposes of curriculum re- 
search. Housed in a college building, the 
museum has been set up for the collection 
of material relating to life in Dutchess 
County and has already presented three 
exhibits and attracted hundreds of visi- 
tors. 

The objective and working methods 
are explained in the January 1938 Vassar 
Alumnae Magazine by Mrs. Eleanor Mc- 
Laughlin, the museum director: 

Just as a student uses the college library and its re- 
sources for the study of English, for example, and 
receives credit from the English Department, so she 
can use the Social Museum to prepare topics in 
history, sociology, art, or any other subject, and 
receive credit through that department, provided 
of course that the topic deals with Dutchess County. 
In the museum she will be taught how to present 
the results of study in some form other than a long 
paper. The subject may adapt itself to a large chart 
after the manner of Pictorial Statistics, or to a model, 
every detail of which must first be authenticated; 
or there may be so much material that it can be 
presented only on a series of screens, or a model 


may need to be supplemented by a printed leaflet 
explaining the background of the particular exhibit. 


How useful this training in new meth- 
ods of visual presentation will be later on 
when graduates become A.A.U.W. mem- 
bers and execute convention exhibits with 
one hand while with the other they build 
a diorama to persuade their community 
of some local need! 
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The Junior Year in Geneva 

In 1938-39 Geneva is being added to the 
list of places abroad at which American 
college students may do the work of their 
junior year under the University of Dela- 
ware Foreign Study Plan, returning to 
the United States for the senior year. 

The purpose of the Junior Year in 
Geneva is to give college students the 
opportunity to study world problems and 
their solution in a center where there are 
the greatest experts and the finest docu- 
mentation on every phase of international 
affairs, and at the same time to acquire a 
mastery of a foreign language, French. 

The students will use the Assembly of 
the League of Nations as a sort of world 
laboratory for their investigations, and in 
the University of Geneva will continue 
their studies of international affairs, his- 
tory, economics, and such other subjects 
as they may elect. This year at Geneva, 
sponsored and supervised by the Univer- 
sity of Delaware, is open to any highly 
qualified student from an accredited Amer- 
ican college. Such students will receive 
full credit for their year’s work. The 
program in Geneva will be under the 
direction of Miss Madeleine Z. Doty, 
who has lived there for twelve years and 
who has a deep realization of the unique 
opportunities for study and understand- 
ing. A bulletin giving full details will be 
sent, on request, by the Committee on 
Foreign Study, University of Delaware, 
Newark, Delaware. 


Radio at the College Level 


Radio, as a branch of learning, is a new- 
comer to the educational family, but in 
some universities it has been adopted so 
cordially that it no longer seems alien, 
but a real blood-relation, in spite of its 
modernistic disposition. 

The University of Michigan, Teachers 
College in Columbia University, New 
York University, and Ohio State Univer- 
sity are among the leaders in providing 
college training for radio writing and 
broadcasting. The United States Office of 
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Education is strongly encouraging uni- 
versity training for radio, for, as Commis- 
sioner of Education Studebaker said 
recently, ‘Successful use of radio in the 
service of education depends chiefly on 
having a corps of teachers and others 
competent to write and produce radio 
programs.” 


Radio Medal to University of Chicago 

To the University of Chicago Round 
Table — which most of us listen to inter- 
mittently or regularly on Sundays — and 
to those who have helped to present 
these broadcasts, the Radio Guide Medal 
of Merit was awarded in December 1937. 
The ‘‘presentation speech”’ is printed in 
the January University of Chicago Maga- 
zine, and from it we quote: 
Few programs have built so big or so devoted a 
following as the seven-year-old series which is 
known as the University of Chicago Round Table. 
. . . Its premiere as a network show came on Octo- 
ber 15, 1933. Since that date, it has humanized both 
austere professors and knotty problems for the benefit 


of a vast audience spreading from Coast to Coast. ... 
Listeners everywhere must forever be grateful. 


One entire Round Table broadcast is 
printed in this issue of the University of 
Chicago Magazine, and there are interesting 
sidelights on the way in which professors 
prepare for the broadcasts and the formula 
so successfully used. 


Motion Pictures at Minnesota 

To develop motion pictures in the field 
of education, the General Education 
Board has given to the University of 
Minnesota a sum of $122,260 to be ex- 
pended in a three-year experimental pro- 
gtam. The grant will be used by the 
Department of Visual Education to find 
the best medium for motion picture pro- 
duction of educational films. A unique 
feature of the plan is its attempt to bring 
the latest and best Hollywood techniques 
into the educational field. Three films of 
four reels each will be produced during 
the period of the grant, one picture to be 
made each year. These probably will deal 
with Minnesota, its history, resources, 
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and various social aspects which may 
readily be portrayed through motion 
pictures. 

School and Society of January 1, 1938, 
goes on to show that the University ot 
Minnesota is no novice in motion pic- 
tures. For several years this university 
has done experimental work and has made 
a number of pictures for various colleges 
and departments to aid in teaching stu- 
dents. 

The work has been expanded to include centraliza- 
tion of authority of all university-owned visual aids 
equipment, responsibility for the care and handling 
of film equipment and public address systems, oper- 
ation of the weekly Newsreel Theatre, the conduct- 
ing of courses in motion-picture appreciation and in 
photography in the General College and of a course 


in Visual Aids in Teaching in the College of Edu- 
cation. 


Notes from Here and There 

The number of full-time students at- 
tending approved colleges in the United 
States is again larger this year than last. 
The increase is 3.6 per cent, despite a 
reduction of one third in federal grants 
to needy students. According to Dr. 
Raymond Walter's annual compilation of 
registration statistics (School and Society, 
December 18, 1937), liberal arts colleges 
and teachers colleges have shared least in 
the increase, which is distributed thus: 
in 57 universities under public control — 
4.3 per cent increase over last year; in 
50 universities under private control — 
2.7 per cent increase; in 372 separate 
colleges of arts and sciences — 2.2 
cent increase; in 49 technological schools 
— 8.5 per cent increase; in 65 teachers 
colleges — 0.9 per cent increase. 

Dr. William Allan Neilson, president 
of Smith College since 1917, told the 
faculty on January 26 that he had in- 
formed the Board of Trustees of his inten- 
tion to retire in the summer of 1939. He 
asked for their cooperation and that of 
the alumnae with the Board in the selec- 
tion of his successor. (New York Times, 
January 27, 1938.) With this announce- 
ment comes a realization of the loss 
which higher education of women will 
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suffer when this wise and ever-stimulating 
administrator relinquishes the task he has 
carried with such distinguished success 
for twenty-two years. 

Gifts by women to education are in- 
creasing. So say figures compiled by the 
John Price Jones Corporation, made pub- 
lic by the Alumnae Committee of Seven 
Colleges (Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Mount 
Holyoke, Radcliffe, Smith, Vassar, Welles- 
ley). This analysis of men’s and women’s 
contributions to philanthropy in six large 
cities shows that women now make gifts 
first to religion and second to education, 
whereas in 1935 education was the fifth 
interest of women. For men, education 
has steadily held first place throughout 
the last seven years when the six cities 
are considered together. 

Mrs. Agnes Wahl Nieman, widow of 
the founder of the Milwaukee Journal, 
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has bequeathed $1,000,000 to Harvard 
University ‘‘to promote and elevate the 
standards of journalism in the United 
States.’’ After long thought and consulta- 
tion, the Harvard authorities have agreed 
to use the money to establish from twelve 
to fifteen fellowships for study at Harvard 
by reporters and editorial and special 
writers who have been in the business at 
least three years. The first fellowship 
holders will go to Cambridge in Septem- 
ber 1938. 

President Conant has expressed the 
hope, by report in the New York Times — 
that a considerable number of able men of experience 
from all over the country will be applicants. The 
holder of such a fellowship would, of course, be in- 
vited to Cambridge only if he had a clear idea of the 
line of study he wished to pursue. . . . The plan 


is frankly experimental. The exact path of develop- 
ment cannot now be traced. 


Frances VALIANT SPEEK 









President’s Committee Urges Federal 

Aid to Education 

Federal aid — or what? This is the 
question that has confronted all of us who 
are interested in education, ever since the 
depression brought out the high lights in 
a situation already serious. 

It has become increasingly clear that 
something must be done to remove the 
great inequalities in educational oppor- 
tunity in this country. Many poor dis- 
tricts, chiefly in rural sections, are unable 
to support school systems that could be 
called adequate by any reasonable stand- 
ards. The very rural districts with lowest 
taxable resources have many more chil- 
dren to be educated, in proportion to 
adults, than are found in the large cities. 
Yet the large cities depend for the main- 
tenance of their populations on migration 
from the rural regions, where young 
people are receiving the least effective 
preparation for modern life. 

Many educators have advocated federal 
gtants to the states as a means of raising 
the levels of education where local re- 
sources are not sufficient to support a sat- 
isfactory public school system. Others 
have protested against such federal aid, 
on the ground that federal moneys mean 
federal control, which would rob our 
school system of its most precious charac- 
teristic — the freedom that comes from 
decentralized authority. 

About a year ago, President Roosevelt 
referred the whole question of federal re- 
lationships to education to an Advisory 
Committee on Education, to which he 
had named Floyd W. Reeves of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago as chairman, and 
twenty-two leading educators and public 
Citizens as members. The report of this 
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committee has been awaited with the 
greatest interest as a guide in determining 
future policy. 

After a thorough study of American 
schools, the Advisory Committee, report- 
ing to the President on February 23, has 
recommended federal grants in aid of edu- 
cation as the only possible solution for 
the present situation. 

The committee presents striking evi- 
dence of the differences between different 
areas in resources for support of schools. 
Estimating the annual revenue available 
per child in each state for education “‘if 
each state made average effort to educate 
its children at average cost,’’ the commit- 
tee finds in 1935 a range from $12.21 per 
child in Mississippi to $147.85 in Dela- 
ware and $177.13 in the District of Colum- 
bia. It finds that in 1930 about one fourth 
of all children of elementary-school age 
lived in rural counties that a few years 
later were classed as serious relief prob- 
lems. It reports that in 1930 there were 
810,000 children between the ages of 7 
and 13 who were not going to school at 
all. 

The committee concludes: 


The least satisfactory schools in the United States 
are now to be found for the most part in rural areas. 
The rural schools are better than they were formerly, 
but under present conditions there is no prospect that 
the rural areas will be able through their own re- 
sources to lessen the wide gap between rural and 
urban levels of educational service. 


In recommending federal grants to the 
states for educational purposes, the Ad- 
visory Committee has formulated certain 
guiding principles which are urged as 
fundamental for all federal legislation 
authorizing such grants. These principles 
deserve the most careful study. 
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1. The major portion of all federal aid for educa- 
tion should be granted as a general fund for the cur- 
rent support of elementary and secondary education. 
In order that states and local school jurisdictions 
may have the necessary flexibility in the develop- 
ment of programs suited to local conditions, the 
specification of particular phases of elementary and 
secondary education to be supported from such a fund 
should be avoided. 


2. The major portion of federal aid for education 
should at all times be granted on a basis that tends to 
lessen inequalities of opportunity among states and 
within states. 


3. Federal grants for special educational purposes 
may properly be used to bring about attention to edu- 
cational matters of special national concern and thus 
to improve the educational programs conducted 
under state and local auspices, but such grants should 
be considered with very great care to see that im- 
provement does in fact result. The states are the units 
for the organization of educational programs; the 
methods of making grants should therefore avoid so 
far as possible the overdevelopment of any one phase 
of a state program at the expense of other phases. 


4. The Federal Government should record its pur- 
poses explicitly but broadly, leaving to the states 
wide discretion and flexibility in the administration 
of the federal grants, although those grants should be 
conditioned upon distribution within states in con- 
formity with the general purposes for which the 
gtants are made. 


5. The general principle of cooperation between 
the Federal Government and the states, without coer- 
cion by either party, should dominate legislation 
providing for federal grants; but wherever the major 
purpose of the grants is to bring about progress to- 
ward equality of educational opportunity, matching 
of funds by the states or local communities should 
not be required. Help is most needed in those areas 


where matching would be unjust, if not impos- 
sible. 


6. In order that local initiative and responsibility 
may be maintained, all federal action should reserve 
explicitly to state and local auspices the general ad- 
ministration of schools, control over the processes of 
education, and the determination of the best uses of 
the allotments of federal funds within the types of 
expenditure for which federal funds may be made 
available. The Federal Government should in no case 
attempt to control the curriculum of the schools or 
the methods of teaching to be employed in them. In 
those fields, however, it should carry on research and 
make the results widely available. 


7. All federal grants for educational purposes to 
states maintaining separate schools and institutions 
for Negroes should be conditioned upon an equitable 
distribution of the federal funds between facilities 
for the two races. 
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8. Federal grants should be used to build up and 
strengthen existing educational agencies and institu- 
tions in so far as they are able to serve important 
needs, and not to establish competing agencies and 
institutions. 


9. Any system of federal grants as a whole should 
be consistent with sound fiscal policy and should 
facilitate progress in tax reform. 


10. In view of the extent of the existing federal re- 
lationships to state and local conduct of education 
and their probable increase through the years, federal 
relations to education should be reviewed under spe- 
cially constituted and appropriate auspices at inter- 
vals of not more than ten years. 


Specifically, the Advisory Committee 
proposes federal grants for education, to 
begin in 1939-40 with $72,000,000 and 
gtadually increase to $202,000,000 in 
1944-45, when a general review of the 
program would be made before continuing 
or modifying the plan. This federal aid 
would be given for six purposes: 


1. for current operating and maintenance expenses of 
public elementary and secondary schools 

2. to improve the preparation of teachers and other 
educational personnel 


. for construction of school buildings in order to 
facilitate the desirable reorganization of school 
districts, which the committee considers now too 
small in many rural areas 


. for improved administration of state departments 
of education 


. for part-time adult educational activities, civic, 
general, and vocational 


. for rural library service 


The Advisory Committee also recom- 
mends that Congress provide a special 
fund for educational research, planning, 
and demonstration, and that federal 
grants for educational purposes now au- 
thorized be continued (for vocational 
education and rehabilitation, instruction 
in land-grant colleges, agricultural ex- 
perimentation, and agricultural and home 
economics extension work). 

In allotting grants to the states, the 
committee recommends that the first 
three grants outlined above be made ac- 
cording to need. The basis for determining 
need would be the number of children and 
the available resources in each state. It is 
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suggested that the Bureau of the Census 
be responsible for an annual estimate of 
children of school age in each state, and 
that some federal official, possibly the 
Secretary of the Treasury, be given the 
duty of estimating annually the relative 
financial ability of the several states to 
support education and other social serv- 
ices. 

While recognizing that joint planning 
between federal and state officials will be 
necessary, the committee — 


recommends strongly that federal statutes and joint 
plans relating to all forms of education under state 
and local auspices should reserve explicitly to state 
and local agencies the administration of schools, de- 
termination of the content and processes of educa- 
tion, and decision as to the best uses of the allot- 
ments of federal funds within the types of expendi- 
ture for which federal funds may be available. 


The Board of Directors of the A.A.U.W. 
last year asked that federal aid to educa- 
tion be made a special subject of study in 
the Association. Already legislation is 
being drafted on the basis of proposals 
recommended by the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education — proposals which 
would effect far-reaching changes in our 
whole system of educational support. A 
careful study of the committee's report is 
recommended, in order that A.A.U.W. 
members may form intelligent judgment 
on the important issues involved. 

The report may be secured without 
charge from your Congressman, or from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for 35 cents. 


Women in Our Economy 


Another report published by the Fed- 
eral Government should be known to 
A.A.U.W. members. Women in the Econ- 
omy of the United States of America is a com- 
pilation of existing information on 
employed women, undertaken in response 
to a request from the International Labor 
Office for information in regard to the 
economic situation of women. This 
bulletin, which may be obtained for 
15 cents from the Superintendent of 
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Documents, Washington, D. C., is a mine 
of useful information in considering 
problems related to the employment of 
women. 

An interesting section is devoted to 
trends in women’s occupations. Today the 
effect of economic changes is seen in an 
increasing number of women in the ranks 
of clerical and white-collar workers, 
while entrance into factory employment 
is less rapid than formerly. In professional 
service — as Chase Going Woodhouse 
noted in the January JournaL — women 
are increasing in numbers as helpers and 
in semiprofessional work, but in most of 
the major professions a slowing up, and 
in some even a decline, in numbers of 
women is found. 

The figures quoted on compensation of 
women as compared with men are striking. 
The data clearly reveal the characteristic 
difference in compensation that prevails 
in the professions as well as in industry. 
Figures quoted show that the median 
salary for women teachers as a whole in 
fifty land-grant colleges in 1927-28 was 
$860 less than that of men. According to 
this report, the higher a woman teacher's 
rank, the greater the difference between 
her salary and that of men in correspond- 
ing posts: as instructor she might receive 
a median salary equal to 96.6 per cent of 
men’s of the same rank; as professor her 
median compensation would average 
86.5 per cent of men’s, and as dean only 
77.6 per cent. 

The second section of the bulletin is de- 
voted to the experience of women under 
labor legislation. It is found that where 
minimum wage legislation is in effect, the 
usual experience has been a continued in- 
crease in women’s employment, and where 
regulatory hour laws are applied to 
women engaged in manufacturing proc- 
esses, ordinarily they do not handicap the 
women. 

These are only a few of the points 
covered in a comprehensive picture 
of women who work in the United 
States. 
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Does Advertising Need Regulation? 


Taking heed of the movement against 
misleading advertising which is enlisting 
increasing support from consumers, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
through its Distribution Committee, last 
fall issued a statement to the effect that 
business men themselves have demon- 
strated ability to secure, through volun- 
tary action, ‘‘adherence to high standards 
of advertising practice.’’ The committee’s 
report further assures the public that the 
procedures which advertising agencies, 
publishers, better business bureaus, mer- 
chants associations, and trade associa- 
tions have adopted in the public interest 
‘tare noteworthy for their thoroughness 
and effectiveness.”’ 

The consumer who wishes more light 
on the thoroughness and effectiveness with 
which the public interest is now guid- 
ing advertising practices should secure 
the Consumer Education Service bulletin 
for January 1938, devoted to ‘“The Clean-up 
in Advertising.’’ (This monthly series is 
issued by the American Home Economics 
Association, Mills Building, Washington, 
D. C.; price, $1.00 a year.) 

In connection with advertising which 
has appeared in popular women’s maga- 
zines, this bulletin calls attention to cer- 
tain scientific findings and official rulings. 
For instance, Dr. H. Gregory Thomas, 
director of the Board of Standards of the 
Toilet Goods Associations, said in an 
address last summer: *“There has not been 
published to date in any American scien- 
tific journal such adequately controlled 
experimental work as would afford seri- 
ous scientific evidence of the value of 
Vitamin D to the skin.’ The Journal of 
the American Medical Association for 
July 24, 1937 declared that Fleischmann’s 
yeast was not eligible for its list of ac- 
cepted foods because it was ‘‘inadequately 
labeled’’ and ‘‘promoted with exagger- 
ated or misleading claims.’’ The Federal 
Trade Commission announced last May 
that the Welch Grape Juice Company had 
signed a stipulation that it would dis- 
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continue advertising inferentially or oth- 
erwise that Welch’s Grape Juice is a cure 
for excess weight and the product alone 
or in connection with any system of exer- 
cise or diet will enable one to control 
one’s weight. 

But in spite of these pronouncements, 
the Consumer Education Service survey 
of advertising shows that Pond’s ‘‘skin 
vitamin’’ cream, Woodbury’s ‘‘filtered 
sunshine’ soap, Fleischmann’s yeast for 
“life after forty,’’ and Welch’s Grape 
Juice for “‘losing weight safely’’ con- 
tinue to appear, one or all, in the pages 
of those journals published — by their 
own statement — ‘‘first and foremost to 
meet women’s personal and domestic 
problems.” 

“The Clean-up in Advertising’’ also 
throws an interesting light on the rela- 
tionship between these magazines and 
their readers, as shown in the appeals 
made by women’s periodicals in the 
advertising trade journals. The Woman's 
Home Companion, for instance, makes the 
claim in the advertising trade magazines 
that ‘‘it does a unique editorial job of 
prodding women’s interest in merchan- 
dise’’ and “‘is an active ally of every page 
of advertising it carries.’’ McCall's states 
in Tide for August 15, 1937 that it reaches 
women consumers on their own ground 
and keeps them active in buying through 
“direct, helpful editorial columns." Good 
Housekeeping assutes its readers that 
“everything that appears in Good House- 
keeping is proved before it is approved.” 
CYet this proving process has not, at 
this writing, eliminated the Good House- 
keeping star of approval from an adver- 
tisement in that periodical commending 
Welch’s Grape Juice to those who wish 
to reduce.) 

After considering some of these cases, 
the consumer may well question the 
completeness, if not the effectiveness, of 
“self-regulation’’ for advertising. Her ef- 
forts are still needed in the active cam- 
paign for truthful and informative adver- 
tisements. 
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A.A.U.W. and War Mobilization 

Numerous inquiries have been made as 
to the position of the Association on the 
various wartime mobilization bills intro- 
duced into Congress, some of which pro- 
vide for commandeering industrial re- 
sources and man power and some of which 
are designed to take profits out of war. 
The A.A.U.W. as an organization takes 
no position with regard to this legisla- 
tion, because it actually has little to do 
with the problem of preserving interna- 
tional peace. War will be neither hastened 
nor postponed by the passage or defeat of 
laws regulating the activities of the na- 
tion in time of war. 

The experience of past wars indicates 
that freedom of person, freedom of the 
press, and property rights are likely to be 
invaded by the government in war time. 
Practically, the question is, how soon 
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civil rights are to be affected by the con- 
duct of a war, and whether property 
rights or personal rights will suffer the 
more drastic curtailment. 

The main purpose of the international 
program of the A.A.U.W. is to promote 
national policies which will contribute to 
the maintenance of peace. For almost 
twenty years we have supported political 
measures of international cooperation 
and have sought by educational methods 
to strengthen the will to peace in both 
the government and public opinion. Every 
major good cause has a tendency to col- 
lect a number of side issues as it goes 
along, and the peace movement should be 
on guard against the temptation to divert 
its energies and go off into controversies 
which, whatever their merits, have noth- 
ing to do with the central purpose of 
maintaining peace. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Emilie J. Hutchinson 


A great loss came to the American 
Association of University Women, to 
Barnard College, and to many friends in 
the death on January 12, 1938 of Dr. 
Emilie J. Hutchinson, associate professor 
of economics and head of the Department 
of Economics and Social Science at Bar- 
nard College. Dr. Hutchinson was a 
former A.A.U.W. fellow, having held the 
Alice Freeman Palmer Fellowship in 
1921-22. In 1929 she was appointed chair- 
man of the A.A.U.W. Committee on 
Fellowship Awards, a post which she 
held for six years. Through her wise 
leadership and clear thinking, Dr. Hutch- 
inson made an invaluable contribution to 
the immediate administration of A.A.U.W. 
awards, and to the establishment of far- 
sighted A.A.U.W. fellowship policies. 

Dr. Hutchinson was a graduate of 
Barnard College, and received the M.A. 
from Columbia in 1908 and the Ph.D. in 
1919. On the A.A.U.W. fellowship she 


studied the economic position of women 
in Europe. She was instructor in econom- 
ics at Mount Holyoke College, 1907-10, 
and at Wellesley, 1910-11 and 1912-13, 
and came to the Barnard faculty in 1913. 

Two tributes to Dr. Hutchinson have 
been sent to A.A.U.W. Headquarters 
which in different ways express the esti- 
mate of those who worked with her. A 
minute of the Faculty of Barnard College 
words the profound sorrow of her asso- 
ciates at the loss of one who had been a 
member of the teaching staff of the college 
for twenty-five years, and continues: 

While she was an undergraduate, Miss Hutchin- 
son's clear intelligence, sound judgment, strength of 
character and power of leadership were already mani- 
fest in her direction of our student government. 
During her long service as an officer of the college 
she was an excellent teacher, a competent scholar in 
her field of work, a wise counsellor and friend of her 
students, a sound and influential leader of opinion in 
faculty deliberations, an able and far-sighted ad- 
ministrator of an important department. 

But above all she is remembered for the perfect 
scholarly integrity of her mind and character, for 
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her unselfish devotion to her work, and for the warm 
humanity of her spirit. These traits won for her the 
deep respect and affection of her colleagues. 


From a visiting economist comes this 
striking tribute and challenge: 


On the California coast, a little to the south of 
Carmel, if you go hiking as I did you may happen 
upon some vine-covered adobe ruins. But indeed, 
unless you go soon, you may find there only some 
curious mounds, for a great structure carefully fash- 
ioned of those soft mud-bricks is already blending 
again with its native earth. 

When I came upon the place, the great mission bell 
still hung from a massive beam, within easy reach of 
anyone who, in the desolate place, might want to 
hear its sound. A stout wooden stick lay beside it, 
and this sign: Srrixe Bext ror Guipz. I only brushed 
it lightly in passing, but the sound rang deep and 
true. The silence quivered with its possibilities. 

There was a scholar teaching at Barnard College 
whose clear and true perception of values, even in 
the midst of the confused wreckage of economic 
theories and the social order, has often made me 
think back to the way in which that beautifully 
tempered and mellowed bronze sounded out, amid 
the dusty ruins of a Spanish mission, its timeless 
message. Emilie J. Hutchinson's recent death raises 
a question: Are you still moulding such bells, out of 
women’s colleges for future days? 


Carlotta J. Maury 


Another former fellow, Carlotta J. 
Maury, Sarah Berliner Fellow in 1917-18, 
passed away on January 2. Dr. Maury 
had had a remarkable and distinguished 
career as a paleontologist; she was one of 
the few women successful in commercial 
geology. She studied at Radcliffe, Colum- 
bia, and the University of Paris, received 
the Ph.B. from Cornell in 1896 and the 
Ph.D. in 1902. She lectured on geology at 
Barnard College, 1909-12; at Huguenot 
College, South Africa, 1912-15; and at 
Cornell while holding the fellowship. 
She was a member of the Venezuelan 
Geological Expedition, 1910-11; organ- 
ized the Maury Expedition to the Domini- 
can Republic, 1916; and was paleontolo- 
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gist for the Louisiana State Geological 
Survey 1907-09 and the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, New York City, 
1918-19; for the Government of Brazil, 
1914-34; and for the Royal Dutch Shell 
Petroleum Company, 1910-34. 

Dr. Maury’s contributions to geology 
were published in many scientific periodi- 
cals. Her name is listed in Who's Who. 
She will be remembered as a brilliant 
geologist, and as a pioneer in a field where 
few women had ventured. 


Janie Field Baskin 


The San Antonio, Texas, Branch lost a 
beloved member and inspiring leader in 
the death on January 20 of Dr. Janie 
Field Baskin, head of the English Depart- 
ment of San Antonio Junior College. Dr. 
Baskin was the first fellowship chairman 
of the branch, and had also served as a 
member of the state fellowship commit- 
tee. 

As a memorial to Dr. Baskin the San 
Antonio Branch has sent a contribution 
of $500 in her name to the endowment 


fund of the Helen Marr Kirby Fellowship, 
which the Texas State Division is raising 
as part of the Million Dollar Fellowship 
Fund. 


Lewis Brunauer 


The many friends of Dr. Esther Caukin 
Brunauer throughout the Association will 
be grieved to know of the loss which has 
come to Dr. Brunauer and her husband. 
On Christmas Eve their only son, Lewis, 
developed an acute throat infection, and 
on Christmas morning he slipped away. 
A.A.U.W. members who rejoiced with 
Dr. Brunauer when her son was born, 
only a little more than three years ago, 
extend their sympathy in this tragic loss. 





* A.A.U.W. NEWS AND NOTES * 


Committee on International Relations 


The national Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations met in Washington on 
January 17, just before the Conference on 
the Cause and Cure of War. Several state 
international relations chairmen, who 
were delegates to the Conference, sat 
with the Committee in an advisory 
capacity. The principal subjects of discus- 
sion were (1) how we might cultivate 
further a spirit of mutual helpfulness 
among university women of different 
countries, (2) how the A.A.U.W. might 
participate most usefully in our various 
cooperative undertakings, especially the 
National Committee on the Cause and 
Cure of War, and (3) how we might work 
most effectively for the objectives set 
forth in the international items of the 
A.A.U.W. Legislative Program. In the 
discussion of the last subject it was agreed 
that A.A.U.W. legislative items on 
questions of foreign policy were based 
upon the fundamental attitude of support 
for international cooperation to maintain 
peace, an attitude which this Association 
has held for almost twenty years. 


Cause and Cure of War Meeting 


Seventy-six delegates of the American 
Association of University Women at- 
tended the Thirteenth National Confer- 
ence on the Cause and Cure of War, 
which was held in Washington January 
18-21. The theme of this conference was 
‘A Present-Day Program for Peace.”’ 

Since previous conferences had recorded 
support for a foreign policy based upon 
international cooperation to maintain 
peace, many of the addresses were devoted 
to discussing the means of obtaining such 
cooperation and making it effective. 

Besides reaffirming the 1937 program in 


slightly revised form, the Conference 
voted to recommend to participating 
organizations the following emphasis for 
1938: 


That during the year 1938 the member organizations lay 
major emphasis on the necessity of the cooperation of the 
United States with other nations to eliminate war and to 
establish and maintain peace with justice. 


This should be done: 

1. Through a program of education. 

2. Through support of measures which will pro- 
mote the active cooperation of the United 
States with other nations in peaceful means to 
deal with economic and political problems dis- 
turbing to the peace of the world, and to 
restore and maintain orderly processes in inter- 
national relations. 

Such measures would include: 

More adequate appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of State; 

Support of the reciprocal trade agreements 
program; 


Adoption of a permanent policy of consultation 
with other signatory states in the event of the 
violation of the Pact of Paris; 


Provision for cooperation with other nations in 
financial and economic measures, not including 
war, designed to withhold aid to a treaty- 
breaking nation; 


Legislation to give effect to the present policy 
of the United States to withhold recognition of 
any situation brought about by means contrary 
to the Pact of Paris through placing conditions 
upon or prohibiting financial transactions with 
the violating state. 


Two commissions reported to the con- 
ference. The Pan American Commission 
recommended support of the principles 
underlying the Pan American Union and 
urged careful preparation for the next 
Pan American Congress, which is to be 
held in Lima, Peru, in December 1938. 
The Study Commission on National De- 
fense presented a tentative report and was 
authorized by the Conference to complete 
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its work. The subject on which this 
commission is now working is The Rela- 
tion of the Alternative Policies of Cooper- 
ation and Isolation to the National 
Defense Needs and Policies of the United 
States. 

The Committee on Current Reading 
prepared a list of ten recent books which 
are recommended to provide a better 
understanding of contemporary interna- 
tional problems. Copies of the list may be 
obtained from the headquarters of the 
National Committee on the Cause and 
Cure of War, 1622 Grand Central Terminal 
Building, New York City. 

The Marathon Round Table Committee 
reported 457 registrations for the first 
four months of 1937-38. Of these, 209 
were for the preparatory course, ‘“The 
Evolving Foreign Policy of the United 
States,’’ and 248 for the advanced course, 
‘*Adequate National Defense — What Is 
Ite’’ The Committee is now studying 
ways of developing the Marathon Round 
Tables in the direction which was origi- 
nally intended, namely, as focal points 


for the formation of public opinion on 
American foreign policy. 

The Fourteenth National Conference 
on the Cause and Cure of War will be 
held in Washington during the third 
week of January 1939. 


Maternal and Child Health Conference 


Representatives of the A.A.U.W. Com- 
mittees on Education, Social Studies, and 
Legislative Program participated in the 
Conference on Better Care for Mothers 
and Babies held in Washington, D. C., 
January 17 and 18. More than five hun- 
dred delegates of various health, civic, 
labor, farm, educational, and religious 
organizations were registered at the con- 
ference. At the opening session, Katharine 
F. Lenroot, chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
who called the conference, explained that 
its purpose was to consider the existing 
resources for the care of mothers and 
newborn infants in the United States, 
the extent to which maternal and infant 
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mortality may be reduced, the measures 
successfully undertaken in certain locali- 
ties, and the ways in which these services 
may be made available everywhere. 

To A.A.U.W. members, an especially 
significant report was the summary of 
results of a recent questionnaire on ma- 
ternal care facilities in the states, by Dr. 
Martha Eliot, assistant chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Dr. Eliot stated that only 
2 out of 49 state health officers considered 
the facilities in their states satisfactory; 
40 declared the facilities definitely in- 
adequate; and 43 reported there were too 
few specialists in obstetrics in their 
states. She recounted the maternal mortal- 
ity figures over a period of years. In 1935, 
12,544 women died; in 1936, 12,182. 
Despite progress in reducing infant mor- 
tality, nearly 70,000 infants died before 
the end of the first month of life in 1935. 
Probably half the babies who die in the 
first month after birth can be saved, it was 
pointed out, if adequate care is given to 
both mother and baby. Even more of the 
mothers can be saved. The essentials of 
community organization which would 
insure adequate provision for mothers and 
newborn infants were discussed at some 
length. 

Members of the A.A.U.W. who are 
familiar with the new program of ma- 
ternal and child health now being ad- 
ministered by the Children’s Bureau under 
the provisions of the Social Security Act 
will be pleased to learn of recent gains 
reported in these services. From an an- 
nual appropriation of $3,800,000 for 
grants to states, services promoting the 
health of mothers and children have been 
extended and improved, especially in rural 
sections and in areas suffering from severe 
economic distress. 

Each state department of health hasa 
division of maternal and child health 
under a medical director who conducts 
this program with the assistance of the 
division of public health nursing. This 
central state agency provides special con- 
sultant services, supervises the operation 
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of local maternal and child health serv- 
ices, and cooperates with other agencies 
dealing with related problems. 

For the year ending June 30, 1937, states 
reported under this new program 123,000 
medical conferences for maternity service, 
514,000 medical conferences for child- 
hygiene services, 2,000,000 health exami- 
nations of school children, 1,345,000 
immunizations for smallpox, 4,540,000 
public health nursing visits, and almost a 
million dental inspections of children. 

The conference authorized the appoint- 
ment of a continuing committee whose 
function will be to provide the participat- 
ing organizations with material for study, 
to increase public interest in better care 
for mothers and babies, to promote legis- 
lation in furtherance of this purpose, and 
to foster opportunities for coordinating 
the activities of federal, state, and local 
groups. Miss Harriet W. Elliott, chair- 
man of the A.A.U.W. Committee on 
Legislative Program, is chairman of this 
continuing committee. The A.A.U.W. 
representative on this committee is Dr. 
Esther Cole Franklin, associate in social 
studies. 


Legislative Program 


With Congress in regular session, the 
A.A.U.W. Committee on Legislative Pro- 
gram has its activities well under way. In 
December, legislative kits were prepared 
containing study material on legislation 
in the various subject-matter fields, to- 
gether with the first issue of a memoran- 
dum, ‘‘Legislative Notes,’’ which reports 
on current legislation. This material has 
been sent to some 275 state and branch 
legislative chairmen who have requested 
it. As there are over 600 state and branch 
legislative chairmen, a large percentage 
have not signified their desire to have 
this important material. It is available to 
them upon request. 

Items on the A.A.U.W. 1937-39 Legis- 
lative Program which have been active in 
this session of Congress are listed below, 
with statements as to support given to 


measures embodying these items. In most 
cases A.A.U.W. has worked jointly with 
other women’s organizations through a 
sub-committee of the Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee, representing 
Organizations interested in a particular 
measure. 


Adequate appropriations for the continued 
development of the Children’s Bureau and the 
Women's Bureau, Department of Labor, and 
of the Bureau of Home Economics, Department 
of Agriculture. Adequate appropriations for 
the U. S. Office of Education. Statements 
have been filed with appropriate Congres- 
sional committees in behalf of adequate 
appropriations for these agencies. 


Support for the federal collection of neces- 
sary data on social and economic conditions. 
A statement has been filed requesting 
adequate support for the Central Statisti- 
cal Board, whose work is considered 
particularly appropriate for A.A.U.W. 
support since it represents the most 
scientific and objective method of obtain- 
ing data explanatory of current economic 
forces. A statement has also been filed 
requesting continuing appropriations for 
particular functions of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, whose data are fre- 
quently used by the A.A.U.W. associate 
in social studies in the preparation of 
study materials. 


Abolition of compulsory block-booking and 
blind selling in the leasing of motion picture 
films. A statement was filed asking that 
the Neely Bill (S. 153) be reported favor- 
ably out of committee. In February the 
bill was so reported, and A.A.U.W. mem- 
bers have been urged to express directly 
to their Senators their desire for passage 
of the bill. The Pettengill Bill CH. R. 
1669), companion to the Neely Bill, is 
at this writing still before the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. A list of the members of this 
committee was sent to branches in the last 
General Director's Letter, with the sugges- 
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tion that A.A.U.W. members whose 
Representatives are on the committee 
urge them to report the bill out favorably 
and soon. 


Support of measures defining a new policy 
to govern the neutrality of the United States 
during periods of international armed conflict, 
the primary purpose of which should be to 
diminish the danger of our being involved in 
war, but which would leave open the possi- 
bility of cooperation in international efforts 
to suppress war by pacific methods. Among 
the measures which have been introduced 
in Congress for the amendment of the 
Neutrality Act of May 1, 1937, the Bier- 
mann Resolution (H. J. Res. 536), de- 
signed to secure ‘‘discretionary neutrality” 
as opposed to ‘‘mandatory neutrality,” 
has been chosen for A.A.U.W. support. 

As the Neutrality Act now stands, it 
provides, among other things, that if — 


the President shall find that there exists a state of 
war between, or among, two or more foreign States, 
the President shall proclaim such fact, and it shall 
thereafter be unlawful to export, or attempt to 
export, or cause to be exported, arms, ammunition, 
or implements of war from any place in the United 
States to any belligereny State named in such procla- 
mation, or to any neutral State for transshipment to, 
or for the use of, any such belligerent State. 


The Biermann Resolution would amend 
this in such a way that if the President of 
the United States, after consultation with 
such signatories of an international treaty 
as he may think necessary, finds — 


that one or more of the states engaged in war are so 
engaged in violation of a treaty to which the United 
States is a party, he may so proclaim, whereupon the 
provisions of this legislation shall be inoperative 
except in respect of such state or states. 


Furthermore, while under the present 
Neutrality Act the President must ‘‘from 
time to time, by proclamation extend 
such embargo upon the export of arms, 
ammunition, or implements of war to 
other States as and when they become 
involved in such war,’’ the Biermann 
amendment would give to the President 
the right to decide whether or not to 
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extend the embargo to other states in- 
volved in the war. 

To illustrate concretely: If President 
Roosevelt should invoke the present 
Neutrality Act in the case of the hostili- 
ties between China and Japan, export of 
arms, ammunition, or implements of war 
from the United States would necessarily 
be forbidden to both countries. On the 
other hand, under the Biermann amend- 
ment it would be possible for the Presi- 
dent of the United States, after con- 
sultation with other signatories of the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact to which the United 
States is a party, to recognize that Japan 
is engaged in violation of the Pact, and 
to declare an embargo only against Japan 
and not against China. 

The principle of this resolution is in 
accord with the A.A.U.W. neutrality 
item, and furthermore, it applies the 
principle of international consultation in 
the interest of peace — a method which 
the A.A.U.W. supports by its continued 
advocacy of membership in the League of 
Nations. 


Support of legislation in the interest of the 
consumer, including revision of the federal 
Food and Drugs Act and the protection of the 
consumer against unfair trade practices. 
A.A.U.W. opposed the advertising provi- 
sions of the Lea-Wheeler Bill (S. 1077) 
in Conference Committee, since it would 
give to the Federal Trade Commission 
the authority to police fraudulent and 
misleading advertising of foods, drugs, 
therapeutic devices, and cosmetics. Oppo- 
sition to the measure in its present form 
was based on the theory that the Food 
and Drug Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which has power to 
prevent misbranding, adulteration, or false 
labeling of foods and drugs, should also 
have power to prevent false advertising 
of those same foods and drugs. The Food 
and Drug Administration has a technical 
staff trained over a period of years in 
investigating and testing of foods and 
drugs, which it may readily utilize in 
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investigating advertisements of these 
commodities. Furthermore, ‘‘cease and 
desist’’ orders issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission have so far proved ineffec- 
tual as a deterrent to false advertising of 
harmless drugs and cosmetics. The Lea- 
Wheeler Bill does provide, however, that 
a cease and desist order becomes effective 
at the end of sixty days and that after 
that date violations subject the adver- 
tiser to a $5,000 fine. Such a provision 
should enable the Commission to control 
advertising more expeditiously than in 
the past. 

The Lea-Wheeler Bill has at this writ- 
ing passed both Houses of Congress. 
Undoubtedly, consumer watchfulness can 
do much toward effecting adequate ad- 
vertising control under its provisions. 

One thing has been achieved by inclu- 
sion of advertising control in the Lea- 
Wheeler Bill. The Copeland Bill (S. 5), 
whose stormy history is well known to 
A.A.U.W. members, may now receive 
favorable consideration in Congress. The 
House Committee has revised the bill, 
deleting from it the original advertising 
provisions (already incorporated in the 
Lea Bill) and including proper safeguards 
against new drugs, to prevent the recur- 
rence of such tragedies as those resulting 
from elixir sulfanilamide. A.A.U.W. 
continues to lend active support to the 
principles of S. 5. 


About the Euthenics Institute 


Unusually attractive folders announce 
new plans for the thirteenth session of the 
Vassar Institute of Euthenics to be held 
June 30-August 11. An even better way, 
however, to get an idea of the values for 
A.A.U.W. members in this interesting 
educational development is to read what 
last year’s three A.A.U.W. scholarship 
holders say of their experiences. 


This past summer I had the very great pleasure and 
privilege of studying at the Institute of Euthenics, 
working in the field of child development and family 
life. It was one of the most valuable experiences I 
have ever had. It was very stimulating to meet 


different types of people from eighteen states and one 
foreign country. Lively discussions occurred spon- 
taneously during meals, after classes, during recrea- 
tion, and after lectures. We all learned something 
about making ‘‘constructive use of our differences."’ 
Throughout the Institute we felt an emphasis on 
individual personality, special abilities and limita- 
tions, and the importance of learning to use whatever 
we have to the best advantage, whether we are trying 
to work with grown people or with children. The 
Institute helped me in my personal life; I felt that I 
gained some understanding of myself, my particular 
family, and other people. I hope I can now be of more 
help to parents who come to me for advice. 


Among the adult students, the parents, relieved 
entirely from the routine care of the children, are 
able to read and study along the lines of their special 
interests, as well as to plan the next steps in the 
children’s education; the teachers see a progressive 
school in operation, receive and give new ideas for 
new work, and compare viewpoints on modern 
tendencies; social workers see different techniques, 
leading to new possibilities in their work; civic 
workers learn new ways of working in groups. The 
spirit of the whole school is stimulating and friendly. 

After six weeks in the Institute my one idea about 
it is that there should be more such institutes. On no 
other campus is there anything just like it; its organi- 
zation and specific purpose are unique. . . . The 
members of A.A.U.W. might make a project of urg- 
ing such work upon their school authorities. 


The Institute gave me a greater zest for living, a 
deeper understanding of those forces which aid in 
wholesome adjustment in the home, the school, and 
the community, and a power to live more happily 
with other people, sharing with them some of the 
results of my happy summer. 


Applications for this year’s A.A.U.W. 
scholarship close April 15. The scholar- 
ship includes all expenses for one adult 
($175.00). Should the successful candidate 
wish to take a child, the additional fee 
would be $150.00. 


Educational Research Clearing House 


Dr. Kathryn McHale, General Director 
of the A.A.U.W., has accepted member- 
ship in the Commission on the Utiliza- 
tion of Educational Research, recently 
established by the Progressive Education 
Association. The commission was created 
in order to bring to the attention of ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and community 
leaders materials gathered through re- 
searches of various agencies which deal 
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with vital problems in the field of educa- 
tion. The commission will not itself 
engage in research, but rather will serve 
as a clearing house for materials valuable 
to those concerned with problems of edu- 
cation, making better known the re- 
searches of such agencies as the U. S. 
Office of Education, American Youth 
Commission, National Education Associ- 
ation, Progressive Education Association, 
etc. 


New Branches 


The following branches have reported 
organization since publication of the 
January JouRNAL: 

Cairornia — North Cuesta 
Tehama County 
Cotoravo — Delta 
Missouri — Slater 
Nesraska — Norfolk 
PenNsyLvania — Oil City 
Anthracite 


The total number of branches is now 
789. 


Our Social Studies Materials 


Praise for A.A.U.W. social studies 
materials is expressed in a review by Phil- 
lips Bradley of Amherst College in the 
American Sociological Review, December, 
1937. Guides discussed are Economics in a 
Changing World by Graham H. Laing, 
Government, Business, and the Individual 
by Elizabeth S. May, and The Modern 
Economy in Action by Caroline F. Ware. 
Says the reviewer: 

These three outline studies are very useful guides 
for analysis and discussion of current economic and 
social problems in contemporary America. Frankly 
designed as outlines rather than treatises, they point 
to the more significant factors in the subjects treated, 
and attempt, with unusual success, to winnow the 
wheat from the chaff both in the debate over the 
problems and the literature about them. Each is 
equipped with questions for discussion and brief but 
adequate bibliographies for further reading. 

A review of Economics in a Changing 
World appeared in the April 1937 number 
of Social Education. The reviewer, Hellen 
B. Pink, a high school teacher, comments: 
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My economics classes and I found that this pam- 
phlet is more than a ‘‘Guide for Studying Economic 
Change and How It Affects Human Lives.”’ It is a 
dynamic treatise written by a ‘‘professor of fore- 
sight.’ . . . All social science teachers will find ita 
valuable addition to their libraries and excellent 
material for classrooms. If discussions suggested are 
utilized and references read, the “social intelligence 
as well as the individual intelligence’’ will profit; 
and the next generation will be prepared to face 
economics in a changing world. 


This publication was designed for 
A.A.U.W. groups, but we are delighted 
to find its usefulness extended to class- 
rooms. 


A.A.U.W. Calendar 


April 1-2 
April 1-2 


Kansas State Meeting, Wichita 
Oklahoma State Meeting, Mc- 
Alester 
Committee on Selections for 
Oxford, New York City 
Southwest Central Sectional Con- 
ference, San Antonio, Texas 
April 8-9 Virginia State Meeting, Roanoke 
April 15-16 Oregon State Meeting, Portland 
April 22-23 South Atlantic Sectional Confer- 
ence, Huntington, West Virginia 
April 22-23 Washington State Meeting, Spo- 
kane 
April 29-30 Montana State Meeting, Mis- 
soula 
April 29-30 Southeast Central Sectional Con- 
ference, Louisville, Kentucky 
Iowa State Meeting, Cedar Rapids 
Louisiana State Meeting, New 
Orleans 
Northeast Central Sectional Con- 
ference, Chicago, Illinois 
Georgia State Meeting, Augusta 
Idaho State Meeting, Gooding 
Nebraska State Meeting, Grand 
Island 
Executive Committee of the 
Board of Directors, New York 
City 
California State Meeting, Mon- 
terey 
New York State Meeting, Lake 
Placid 
North Atlantic Sectional Con- 
ference, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey 


April 2 


April 8-9 


May 6-7 
May 6-7 


May 6-7 
May 7 
May 6-7 
May 13-14 


May 19-20 


May 20-21 
May 20-21 


June 9-11 
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Fellowship Awards, 1938-39 


HE Fellowship Awards Committee of the 

American Association of University Women 
announces the award of seven fellowships and 
one special scholarship for 1938-39. Prepara- 
tion of the recipients and their plans for the 
fellowship year are described below. 


Fellowship Crusade National Fellowship 
($1500). — Herenz Magoaret, research as- 
sistant and graduate student, University of 
Iowa. Birthplace, Omaha, Nebraska. Studied 
at University of Omaha; A.B. 1932, Barnard 
College. 

Miss Magaret will use the fellowship 
largely in gathering material for her doctoral 
dissertation, to be submitted at the University 
of Iowa. She plans to write a biography of 
one of the most remarkable figures in the 
westward movement in the United States, 
Pierre Jean DeSmet. This cultivated, well- 
educated Belgian lived for thirty years among 
the Indians of Iowa, Nebraska, and Montana, 
first attempting to civilize them, later trying 
to protect them from exploitation. In the 
course of his labors he accomplished almost 
incredible feats of endurance, and won the 
friendship and genuine affection of the Indians, 
whom he loved. In his journal and in many 
letters, which will furnish the basis of Miss 
Magaret’s book, DeSmet has left a picture of 
Indian life and of the West which is quite 
different from the records of other pioneers 
and missionaries. Miss Magaret writes: 


To DeSmet western America was a romantic, 
beautiful world. He loved its beauty and its natives 
so deeply and so enthusiastically that he became 
a fat, jolly gentleman in the very wilderness that 
had made other men and women lean. I think few 
persons are acquainted with this aspect of the West. 
. . « Piere Jean DeSmet, both as an historical charac- 
ter and as a person, is too admirable and too fascinat- 
ing to be neglected any longer. 


Miss Magaret has already won recognition 
and high praise for her poems. In the past ten 
years her short poems — many of them writ- 
ten in “‘spare’’ time after office hours in a 
secretarial position — have appeared in a 


dozen different periodicals. Harper's has pub- 
lished ten of them; her work has also appeared 
in the Atlantic Monthly, the Forum, and Poetry. 
The Trumpeting Crane, a longer narrative poem, 
with farm life in Nebraska as its background, 
was published in 1934 (Farrar and Rinehart), 
and met with considerable success. A second 
long poem, The Great Horse (Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1937), was the November selection of 
the Discoverer’s Club and one of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club recommended titles under 
“Books Recommended for Special Groups of 
Readers."’ Critics have praised Miss Magaret's 
work as among the best that has been written 
in this country in recent years. Her imagina- 
tive writing, based on a definite historical and 
geographical scene, has been ranked with 
Benet’s John Brown's Body. 

The fellowship will make it possible for 
Miss Magaret to gather the materials for her 
doctoral dissertation, and after receiving the 
degree she hopes to teach creative writing and 
at the same time continue her creative work. 


Fellowship Crusade National Fellowship 
($1500). — Katuerine S. Brenme, graduate 
student, Columbia University, and editorial 
assistant to the editor of Genetics. Birthplace, 
New York City. A.B. 1930, Barnard College; 
A.M. 1932, University of Virginia; graduate 
study at Marine Biological Laboratory, Woods 
Hole; Mountain Lake Biological Station, 
Virginia; Columbia University. 

Geneticists are now paying special attention 
to the borderline field between genetics and 
growth, and it is in this field that Miss Brehme 
plans to carry on her fellowship research. A 
scientist who recommended Miss Brehme for 
the fellowship explained: 


Now that we have a fairly clear idea of the exist- 
ence and arrangement of genes in chromosomes of the 
nucleus, the next major task of the geneticist is to 
determine how these genes control the development 
of the characters by which they are recognized. 
This is a new field, and the work which Miss Brehme 
has already done is an important contribution to it. 


Miss Brehme plans to transplant growing 
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embryonic tissue from a fast-growing type of 
larva to another which is naturally slow- 
growing, and then to compare the rates of 
growth of the transplanted tissue with the 
growth of similar tissue remaining in its own 
body. The investigation is designed to show 
how much the growth of tissue is determined 
by its own genetic constitution, and how 
much it is influenced by environment. 

The method of transplanting growing tissue 
which Miss Brehme will use is a comparatively 
new one, developed largely by Professor G. W. 
Beadle of Stanford University, and it is in 
Professor Beadle’s laboratory that Miss Brehme 
plans to carry on her fellowship work. Hers 
will be the first analysis of growth rate dif- 
ferences in which transplantation methods 
with genetically known material are used. 

Another geneticist writes of Miss Brehme’s 
project: 


On the basis of the findings an advance of im- 
portance will have been made into the special phase 
of genetics which is most in need of solution — 
namely, how the genes bring about development. 


For the past two years Miss Brehme has 
been carrying on investigations which will be 
used as the basis for next year’s project. Her 
studies have been published in Genetics Society 
Records, American Naturalist, Archiv fir Pro- 
tistenkunde, Proceedings of the Society for 
Experimental Biology and Medicine, and 
Drosophila Information Service. Miss Brehme 
expects to receive the Ph.D. degree from 
Columbia University in June. 


Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Fellowship 
($1500). — Katutzen M. Munn, head of the 
Department of Modern Languages, Western 
Maryland College, Westminster, Maryland. 
Birthplace, Breckenridge, Minnesota. Studied 
at Yankton College, South Dakota; B.A. 1925, 
M.A. 1926, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 
1937, Columbia University. 

Dr. Munn has already published a disserta- 
tion on the great Franco-Belgian poet of the 
early sixteenth century, Jean Lemaire. As the 
great national poet of the Belgians and a 
humanist who influenced considerably the 
development of Renaissance thought in North- 
ern Europe, Lemaire has received a good deal 
of attention from scholars. Even so, Dr. Munn 
was able, while working in this country, to 
discover fresh material on Lemaire and some 
unedited works by him in European libraries. 


Scholars in the field consider her study an 
original and authoritative biography of the 
Belgian poet, particularly valuable because it 
is not written from a nationalistic point of 
view. 

On the fellowship Dr. Munn plans to look 
for new material on Lemaire and his associates 
in the libraries of Belgium and France, and to 
lay the foundation for a fresh evaluation of 
poetry and the fine arts in the late fifthteenth 
and early sixteenth centuries in France. 

Dr. Munn writes: 


My ultimate purpose as a student is to contribute, 
through teaching and writing, to the appreciation of 
art and literature in this country. Cultural move- 
ments seem to me to be the most significant of all 
indices of the growth of the human spirit. For that 
reason, I have actively stimulated in my students an 
interest in all manifestations of the artistic impulse 
and a desire to express themselves, however humbly, 
through active participation in one or more of the 
arts. The desire to awaken and encourage a sincere 
taste for intellectual and artistic enjoyment is a 
motive underlying my entire activity. 


Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship ($1500). — 
ExvizaseTtH Mownrosg, research student, Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, England. Birthplace, 
Cleveland, Ohio. B.A. 1935, Bryn Mawr 
College. 

In 1935-36 Miss Monroe went to Cambridge 
University, England, as Bryn Mawr European 
Fellow. The research in theoretical chemistry 
which she began that year has been continued 
at Cambridge, and she plans, as Margaret E. 
Maltby Fellow, to complete her research there 
on this particular problem and to write her 
report as a doctoral dissertation, completing 
requirements for the degree before the end of 
the year. 

The problem on which Miss Monroe is en- 
gaged is a theoretical one concerning the struc- 
ture of molecules. To quote her application, 
the object is: 


To obtain the quantum mechanical eigen-values 
and wave functions in exact and explicit form for sys- 
tems consisting of one electron in the field of two 
duclei with various ratios of the nuclear charges 
and values of the internuclear distance, for use in 
predicting approximately, on theoretical grounds, 
the properties of many-electron diatomic molecules. 


The problem is described by other scientists 
who know the field as exceedingly difficult and 
of great importance as a necessary step in the 
development of a theory of the electronic 
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structure of molecules which contain unlike 
atoms. Miss Monroe brings to this research 
the extensive mathematical training which is 
essential, combined with a knowledge of 
physics and chemistry. She will also be able to 
use the unusual mechanical aids available in 
the Cambridge Mathematics Laboratory — 
machines capable of elaborate calculations, 
which are necessary in solving her problem. 

Miss Monroe is the only woman working in 
theoretical chemistry at Cambridge; in fact, 
this borderline field is a comparatively new 
phase of scientific study. Margaret Maltby 
was herself a pioneer woman in the field of 
physics. It is especially fitting that the fellow- 
ship named in her honor should be awarded to 
a woman who is exceptionally qualified to 
make a contribution in a new field. 


Latin American Fellowship ($1500). — 
Laura bz Arce, professor of universal history, 
Normal Institute, Montevideo, Uruguay. 
Birthplace, Uruguay. B.A., B.S. 1929, Women’s 
University of Montevideo. 

Miss de Arce has interested herself for 
several years in juvenile delinquency and 
criminal psychology. She applied for the fel- 
lowship in order to come to the United States 
to study along these lines, and to acquire 


first-hand knowledge of methods employed 
in this country’s reformatories for women. 
Her plans for the year are being worked out 
with the advice of leading teachers of social 
welfare. 


Sarah Berliner Research Fellowship ($1200). 
— Maroarst N. Lewis, assistant in physics, 
Vassar College. Birthplace, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. A.B. 1931, Goucher College; Ph.D. 1937, 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Dr. Lewis proposes, on the fellowship, to 
continue research which was the subject of 
her doctoral dissertation, — analysis of the 
molecular spectrum of hydrogen. One of the 
physicists under whom she worked refers to 
this dissertation as ‘‘a masterpiece of which 
any mature physicist might be proud.”’ 

Analysis of the hydrogen spectrum has been 
the subject of a great deal of research in this 
country and abroad. However, difficulty of the 
task is such that as yet less than a quarter of 
the lines of this spectrum have been classified. 
A physicist familiar with Dr. Lewis’ plans 
writes: 


Work of this kind is very much needed, as only 
the most obvious energy levels of the hydrogen 
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molecule have been identified so far. A thorough 
analysis of the spectrum is of considerable practical 
and theoretical importance, as the hydrogen mole- 
cule is the simplest of all molecules. Only for the 
hydrogen molecule can we obtain a detailed theory 
of the structure of the molecule. A comparison of 
this with the empirical facts is of great general 
interest, as in all other molecules many of these de- 
tails can be obtained only by an analogy with the 
hydrogen molecule. 


Reports of Dr. Lewis’ research have ap- 
peared in the Physical Review and the Bulletin 
of the French Mineralogical Society. 


Aurelia Henry Reinhardt International Fel- 
lowship($1500).— First choice for this fellow- 
ship was Greta Hort, supervisor of students at 
Girton and Newnham College, England. How- 
ever, Dr. Hort has received the appointment as 
principal of the Women’s University College, 
Melbourne, Australia, and has decided not to 
accept the fellowship. 

Accordingly, the award goes to the alter- 
nate, ApetHerp Heimann, research worker 
in medieval archaeology, Warburg Institute, 
London. Birthplace, Berlin, Germany. Uni- 
versity study, Universities of Freiburg, Bonn, 
Berlin, and Hamburg; Ph.D. 1930, University 
of Hamburg. 

Dr. Heimann is recognized as one of the 
ablest of the younger scholars working on 
medieval art. Her published studies deal par- 
ticularly with the illumination of early books 
and medieval manuscripts of France and Italy, 
and scholars who know her work commend 
especially the broad understanding of the 
whole culture of the period which Dr. Hei- 
mann brings to bear on artistic problems. One 
of her papers has given valuable insight into 
the training and artistic surroundings of the 
medieval draftsman. 

Dr. Heimann left Germany in 1933, going to 
Paris, where she was asked to give a course 
of lectures at the Sorbonne. Later she received 
a Crosby Hall residential fellowship, and 
served as temporary assistant at the Warburg 
Institute. Dr. Heimann was recommended for 
the fellowship by the British Federation. 

On the fellowship Dr. Heimann proposes to 
make a study of the sculpture of the west 
front of the Cathedral of Chartres, tracing the 
sources of the chief master of this part of the 
cathedral, and at the same time gathering 
material on the two main lines of develop- 
ment in sculpture in the second half of the 
twelfth century. 
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Reid Hall Scholarship (partial residential). 
— Nancy E. Epeoar, teacher of French, Span- 
ish, and English, Kern County Union High 
School, Bakersfield, California. Birthplace, 
Bakersfield, California. B.A. 1934, M.A. 1935, 
Mills College; summer session, 1937, Univer- 
sity of Mexico. 

Miss Edgar plans to take courses at the 
Sorbonne to increase her knowledge of French 
and France, as a background for her chosen 
field of teaching, and as preparation toward 
the doctorate. 


A.A.U.W. Crusade International Fellow- 
ship ($1500). — Announcement of the recipi- 
ent of this fellowship will be made later. It 
will be awarded by the American Section 
of the Committee on Fellowships Award 
of the International Federation of University 


Women, meeting at Barnard College, March 
26. 

This is the first meeting in this country of 
the American Section of the International 
Committee. Every third year the I.F.U.W. 
awards will be made by the American Section, 
meeting on this side. In the intervening years 
the awards are to be made one year by the 
European Section of the committee, and one 
year by the whole committee. Applications 
are considered only on recommendation of the 
national federation of university women to 
which the candidate belongs. 

The I.F.U.W. Junior Fellowship in Science 
(£250) and the French Fellowship (5,000 
francs) for study in France will also be awarded 
by the American Section of the I.F.U.W. 
committee at this meeting. 





+ WHAT THE BRANCHES ARE DOING 


Nore. — Material for this department is gleaned from reports and letters by the members of 
the Headquarters staff who have to do with the development of study programs and community 
activities: Harriet Ahlers Houdlette and Frances Valiant Speek, associates in education; Esther 
Caukin Brunauer, associate in international education; and Esther Cole Franklin, associate 
in social studies. They will welcome full details of new and significant branch activities. 


The A.A.U.W. Family Study 


A.A.U.W. groups studying ‘“The American 
Family in a Changing Society’’ are emphasiz- 
ing, on the whole, the well adjusted family 
and the ways in which its members are meeting 
rapidly changing social and economic situa- 
tions. In no cooperating unit could partici- 
pants be classified as members of *‘problem 
families.’’ However, since problems in families 
are normal, these A.A.U.W. groups are per- 
forming a real service by analyzing the ways 
in which successful adjustments are made. 
Chairmen report real enjoyment of the discus- 
sions stimulated by controversial questions, 
and the lively reports sent in by some of them 
show evidence of fruitful study. 

This study was undertaken in response to 
the desire expressed by many members for a 
better understanding of the effect that recent 
tremendous social and economic changes have 
had on family life. That this desire for in- 
creased understanding will also add to the 
knowledge which will be available for groups 
studying next year is apparent. Through the 
cooperative plan by which group chairmen 
return the results of their discussed survey 
sheets, valuable comments and criticisms as 
well as interesting statistical data are being 
collected. It is too early for anything but a 
glimpse of some of the trends now evident, but 
groups engaged in the work may appreciate a 
progress report, as it were, on Unit I of the 
study, which dealt with ‘‘Power Versus the 
Human Hand.”’ 

Groups are not in agreement as to the ef- 
fects of the increased use of power either in the 
home or as a means of making certain products 
available to the homemaker. Opinions vary 
widely, as the following statements from 
group reports show. 

A New England group of five members 
reports that they do more work in their own 


homes than did their mothers, all planning a 
division of work with their children. Defi- 
nitely, they say, the use of power has not 
decreased joint family activities. 

A Middle Western group in a small com- 
munity sees that the separate activities of the 
older child especially have deprived the 
family of their time together. Moreover, the 
parents’ outside activities have deprived the 
child of their society. Thus this group thinks 
that lessened family unity is due to social 
causes outside the family rather than to the 
invasion of the home by power. 

Still another group in the Southwest agrees 
that most of the things formerly done in the 
home and now done in the factory — canning, 
baking, etc.— are much better and more 
economically done that way. This group also 
believes that the homemaker would save her 
time and energy as well as have better food by 
the use of factory-prepared food in most cases. 

In spite of these differences in stated opin- 
ions, comments from numerous groups point 
out a general feeling in many localities that 
there is a lack of joint activity in family life 
today. One group, interestingly enough, be- 
lieves that the lack of cooperative family 
activity results in too many outside interests, 
and therefore would not agree with the Mid- 
dle Western group quoted earlier, which re- 
gards outside activities of parents and children 
as a cause of the absence of family cooperation 
rather than a result of this lack. Both agree, 
however, that families do not work and play 
together as much as formerly. 

Another area of agreement lies in seeing a 
lessened acceptance of responsibility by chil- 
dren and more dependence upon adults. A 
group in the South, where servants are plenti- 
ful, says frankly that there is not enough 
necessary responsibility for children, under- 
lining the ‘‘necessary.’’ Another group in the 
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South, and one that has done splendid work in 
child development over a period of years, 
mentions the dependency of children and adds 
humbly that members have resolved to do 
better about this and put more responsibility 
on the child. Very well expressed also is the 
comment from an Illinois group whose opin- 
ion, summed up, reads: 


It is harder to develop a sense of independence and 
responsibility in young people when there is less 
creative activity in the home and no definite eco- 
nomic necessity for the existence of the child in his 
immediate family. 


On the creative side, the same group finds 
that while modern inventions have to some 
extent robbed us of hand skills, they have 
given in their place scientific interests that 
were not formerly in the home. To quote: 


The repair work that father does on our household 
machinery is shared by sons, who often find adjust- 
ment of motors and machines as satisfying as a 
handcraft. Electricity is more than a good servant; 
it is an interesting study and requires skill and 
knowledge to handle. 


This group obviously still lives largely in 
houses, for members also find creative outlets 
in landscape planting and small garden plots. 
Further, these women say, “‘As long as a 
family lives in a house with even limited 
grounds and does its own work, it has to do 
many things that were done in pioneer homes. 
Do we not then,”’ they ask, ‘‘get the same 
results with less effort than our grandmothers 
expended?’’ Apartment dwellers obviously 
cannot share in some of these experiences. 
Their reports of creative activities will make 
interesting comparisons. 

The statistical angle of our plan in this fam- 
ily project has from the first been secondary to 
study. Nevertheless, it is interesting to see 
how certain trends check up with those an- 
nounced in Recent Social Trends. At this writ- 
ing, some forty group questionnaires on 
‘Power Versus the Human Hand’’ have been 
received, representing about 450 women. 
When the study is complete, the proportions 
may or may not be completely changed. But 
on the basis of these data, we know that of 
this number of homemakers, 77 per cent do 
their own laundry in their own homes, 79 per 
cent make jellies and preserves, 63 per cent can 
fruits and vegetables for home use, 49 per cent 
make some of their own clothes, 44 per cent 


make their children’s clothes, while only 24 
per cent bake the family’s bread. Some of the 
reasons for these proportions are evident, but 
others must await further figures before they 
can even be hinted. 

More interesting than these figures, perhaps, 
is the fact that 64 per cent or about two-thirds 
of all the husbands help their wives in some 
way with household tasks. When the study is 
complete we shall have a list of the most 
frequent household activities of these cooper- 
ating husbands. That they are interested in 
this study is shown by many searching com- 
ments sent along from them. One group mem- 
ber has gone so far as to suggest a special 
questionnaire for husbands in order to round 
out their contribution. 

Individual and group projects too are 
developing as an outgrowth of discussion and 
of individual study. One chairman writes 
that a radio broadcast has been planned on the 
basis of the work done by her group. In an- 
other group a specia] study of Margaret 
Mead's theories of sex and temperament is 
being made by a young mother of a family of 
three boys and one girl. Recently, word has 
come of a paper on preparation for marriage 
which is to be written for a group of young 
married women particularly interested in the 
study unit, ““The Marriage Upheaval.”’ 

Many organizations are studying the family 
today from various angles. If A.A.U.W. 
groups can carry through this plan of critical, 
cooperative study by sending in the results of 
their group discussions as well as of their 
group surveys, they will add to the value of 
materials available for study. The actual 
experience of more than eighty cooperating 
A.A.U.W. groups should be of great signifi- 
cance in suggesting emphases, designating new 
areas for study, and pointing out what types 
of study guides and study materials are most 
needed. 


Know Your Schools Course Popular 


The ‘“‘Know Your Public Schools’’ course 
developed by Mr. Deffenbaugh of the U. S. 
Office of Education is growing in popularity 
for use in branch study of public school situa- 
tions. Word has come from 168 branches 
where the course has either fitted in with plans 
already on foot or has stimulated the forma- 
tion of new study groups. Reports indicate 
that 19 branches have formed study groups; 
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51 branches have study committees; and in 
98 branches individual] members are requesting 
the guide. In a number of these latter branches, 
individual members report briefly on the con- 
tent of each guide at regular branch meetings. 

The three issues already distributed are 
‘*Know Your Board of Education,’’ “‘Know 
Your Superintendent of Schools,"’ and ‘Know 
Your School Principal.’” The fourth unit, to 
be issued in April, will be called ‘‘Know Your 
Public School Teacher.”’ 


The Status of Women 


When branches receive early in March the 
Suggestions to A.A.U.W. State and Branch 
Committees on Economic and Legal Status of 
Women which have been compiled by the 
national Committee on Economic and Legal 
Status of Women, Dr. Susan M. Kingsbury, 
chairman, they will have a more concrete 
basis on which to build programs in this field. 
For several years past, no definite suggestions 
for study and activity concerning the status of 
women, aside from Mrs. Beard’s syllabus on 
A Changing Political Economy as It Affects 
Women, have been offered to branches, but 
state and branch bulletins show that many 
branches, on their own initiative, are taking 
stock of the present position and contributions 
of women and are evaluating trends. As all 
A.A.U.W. members know, the status of 
women and support of opportunities for their 
professional advancement have from earliest 
years been inextricably a part of the Associa- 
tion’s program. 

The Peru, Nebraska, Branch is holding dur- 
ing the year a series of general branch meetings 
on the status of women, ‘‘Woman — World 
Citizen.’’ The first meeting was on ‘“The Status 
of Women under Nebraska Laws’’; others 
deal with ‘‘The Social, Educational, and 
Political Status of Women in the United 
States as Contrasted with That of Other Coun- 
tries,” ‘“‘Women of Czechoslovakia, Japan, 
and Russia,’” ‘What Women Can Do to En- 
courage the Youth Conservation Movement.” 
In preparing data on the legal status of women 
in Nebraska, the branch used A Comparison of 
the Political and Civil Rights of Men and Women 
in the United States, a statement compiled by 
the Inter American Commission of Women 
(74th Congress, Second Session, Senate Docu- 
ment No. 270; 20 cents from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C.). 
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From this statement, the branch reports — 


we went directly to the Nebraska Statutes and to 
Corpus Juris and Ruling Case Law. All the law books 
were borrowed from a local law office. Other groups 
wishing to undertake such a study will have no 
trouble if they proceed in the same way. 


In Tarkio, Missouri, the branch has held 
a discussion on “The Economic Status of 
Women.”’ Fort Collins, Colorado, has a study 
group on “The Economic and Legal Status of 
Women.”’ 

A forum on legislation affecting women is 
being planned for March by the Committee on 
Legislative Program of the Tallahassee, Flor- 
ida, Branch, in conjunction with the Commit- 
tee on Economic and Legal Status of Women. 

The social studies chairman and chairman 
of the Committee on Legislative Program 
(combined) of the Toledo, Ohio, Branch is 
keeping informed on local compliance with 
the minimum wage law and stays close at the 
heels of the Civil Service Commission in an 
effort to have qualified women appointed 
throughout the state. 

In Tipton, Iowa, the branch program centers 
on ‘Creative Women.”’ The life and achieve- 
ments of one woman are presented at each 
meeting. 

Iowa City, Iowa, is having throughout the 
year a series of radio broadcasts on ‘Faculty 
Women at Work."’ The women describe infor- 
mally their individual tasks and their profes- 
sional activities, thus furnishing the general 
public excellent illustrations of the work of 
some college women. 

The Colorado Board has voted to re-estab- 
lish the state chairmanship of economic and 
legal status of women which had been dis- 
continued some years ago for lack of an 
activity program. Including the new Colorado 
state chairman, there are now seventeen state 
chairmen of economic and legal status of 
women whose names have been reported to 
Headquarters. 


Housing 


Slum-clearance and housing for low-income 
groups has become an extremely important 
civic matter. An example of A.A.U.W. ac- 
tivity in this field is reported in the South 
Bend, Indiana, Tribune, the middle of January. 
Petitions formulated by the A.A.U.W. re- 
quested the city council to set up a local 
housing authority. The news item quotes 
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from Mrs. W. A. Hambley’s talk as follows: 


Housing in South Bend demands a housing author- 
ity, a housing code, and a housing association. 
Contrary to popular belief, a housing authority is 
not mandated to construct a housing project subsi- 
dized by the government. It may do so, but it may 
also rehabilitate and reconstruct its existing usable 
houses to solve the problem of low income housing. 
It may also do valuable work in research and experi- 
mentation. .. . 

The low income groups are a large part of the na- 
tion's citizenry. It isn’t communists who are making 
our people restless so much as it is the living condi- 
tions of large numbers of our people. Energy trans- 
ferred from flag-waving to bettering living condi- 
tions would prove better insurance for our democ- 
racy. 

A housing code would cost the taxpayer nothing 
and would benefit him tremendously. A housing 
association or a private welfare agency would bene- 
fit the community at no cost to the taxpayer as such. 
Its program is designed to stimulate construction of 
good low-rent houses, to improve the condition of 
existing houses, to aid in securing legislation to 
raise housing standards, to cause the demolition of 
unfit houses, and to stimulate efficient housing 
management. 


Consumer Forum 


Consumer-Seller Relations were discussed 
at a meeting of the Norfolk, Virginia, 
Branch, January 18, by members of the Social 
Studies Committee and a group of business 
men. Reasons for continuing high prices of 
food and clothing were explained by merchan- 
dising and advertising managers largely in 
terms of the cost of handling. Consumers were 
admonished *‘to know what they want,”’ to 


shop directly when possible, and carry their 
own parcels, thus avoiding delivery charges, 
to eliminate the necessity of returning goods, 
and to buy more evenly throughout the week 
instead of concentrating their shopping on 
Fridays and Saturdays. Both consumers and 
sellers agreed that descriptive labeling is an 
essential protection for consumers. A better 
understanding of the problems of distribution 
would also be of benefit to the consumer. 
This discussion, reported fully in the Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot for January 19, 1938, typifies 
the interest in consumer-retailer relationships 
in those communities where the branches have 
been engaged in study of consumer problems. 


Husbands Join in Economic Study 


A letter from the leader of a study group 
describes a group which offers a cross-section 
of varied experience: 


The study group which we started last October — 
Modern Economy in Action — is meeting regularly 
with much interest. The husbands have been taken 
into the discussion, and their specific experiences are 
what make it very interesting. We have'two minis- 
ters who regard this as their opportunity to get in 
touch with the day. They are very enthusiastic — 
also an elderly hardware dealer who feels the 
changes and finds it difficult to adjust. . . . The 
interest is greatest among the thirty-year-old men — 
two lawyers, two bankers, one insurance man, two 
manufacturers, a few teachers, and the librarian. We 
have no extremes of radical and conservative, which 
is too bad. 


Having the husbands participate is a good 
idea. Other branches have tried it and also 
report favorably. 
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Summer Tours and Educational Opportu- 
nities. — A multitude of vacation educa- 
tional possibilities are reported to A.A.U.W. 
Headquarters, but it is feasible to call atten- 
tion here only to a few which seem of particu- 
lar interest to Association members. In each 
case the address is given to which further in- 
quiries should be directed. 


Vacation Courses in Europe. — The International 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation has published 
the annual list, Holiday Courses in Europe, 1938, con- 
taining information on 160 courses for foreign stu- 
dents in 18 countries. 75 cents, from the Columbia 
University Press, New York City. 

Oxford Course for American Women. — A vacation 
course, July 6-27, especially for American women 
graduates of approved universities, and high school 
teachers, is offered by Oxford University. The sub- 
ject is England in the Past Fifty Years. Miss Marion 
L. Day, 9 St. Luke’s Place, New York City. 

Cambridge Summer Masting. — A summer course at 
Cambridge, July 29-August 13, is devoted to The 
British Empire, with special reference to modern 
problems. G. F. Hickson, Stuart House, Cambridge, 
England. 

French Summer School in Canada. — McGill Uni- 
versity offers a French Summer School, June 30- 
August 10. Registrar, French Summer School, Mc- 
Gill University, Montreal. 

Institute for Social Progress. — Meeting at Wellesley 
July 9-23, a conference representing a cross section of 
a typical American community will discuss *“The 
American Citizen — What Role Can He Play in the 
World Situation?’’ under the leadership of outstand- 
ing speakers. Both men and women are welcome. 
Miss Dorothy P. Hill, 22 Oakland Place, Buffalo, 
New York. 

I.F.U.W. Tours.—The Brazilian Association 
offers to organize a group tour in Brazil this summer. 
Mlle. Clotilde Cavalcanti, c/o Brazilian Association, 
Praga Marachel Floriano 7, Edificio Odeon, Sala 717, 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Peace Problem Tour. — Under the sponsorship of 
the National Committee on the Cause and Cure of 
War a tour of Europe, July 7-September 18 or 
August 29, is being organized with the special object 
of studying peace problems. Talks by official spokes- 
men and contacts with groups working for peace will 
be features of the tour. American Express Company, 
65 Broadway, New York City. 

Study Tours. — Among other educational tours de- 


signed to interpret foreign countries to the visitor, 
the Bureau of University Travel, Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, announces Study Tours sponsored by lead- 
ing colleges and universities, carrying academic 
credit. Courses cover various phases of the classics, 
art, literature, political economy, history, etc. The 
Bureau is a non-profit organization established to 
encourage an understanding of other nations. 

Reconciliation Trips, New York City. — Educational 
excursions to New York's Little Italies, Little 
Russias, Harlem, etc., are arranged to give contacts 
with groups and individuals who can contribute to 
the visitor's understanding of foreign peoples, of 
other customs and religions, and of various aspects 
of social welfare, sanitation, housing, and art. 
Described as “*good-will trips to make you ac- 
quainted with our world neighbors through those 
we find in New York City."’ Reconciliation Trips, 
503 West 122d Street, New York City. For $1.00 
your name will be placed on the mailing list for all 
announcements. 


Hearings on the Equal Rights Amendment. 
— Those who are interested in following fur- 
ther the arguments for and against the Equal 
Rights Amendment which are summarized 
elsewhere in this JournaLt, may secure the 
fullest possible presentation of the issues by 
sending for the report of the hearings on the 
amendment held before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
February 7-10. Statements of almost a hundred 
witnesses were introduced at the hearings, and 
both sides of the argument were given from 
every possible angle. While the supply lasts, 
the printed report of the hearings may be se- 
cured without charge from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Ask for Equal Rights for Men and 
Women: Hearings on S. J. Res. 65, 75th Con- 
gress, Third Session. 


The New Commonwealth. — An organi- 
zation quite new to this country is the New 
Commonwealth, ‘‘a society for the promotion 
of international law and order through the 
creation of a tribunal in equity and an inter- 
national police force." Its office is at 71 West 
45th Street, New York City. The activities of 
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this group consist of publishing periodical 
bulletins, furnishing speakers for meetings and 
radio broadcasts, and providing material for 
study of its aims. An interesting aspect of the 
New Commonwealth is that it has sections in 
many other countries, including Austria, 
Great Britain, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Germany, Hungary, and Switzerland. 


World Affairs Books.— The National 
Peace Conference has assembled packets of 
World Affairs Books which it is offering for 
$1.00. Each packet contains five booklets. 
There are four groups: Economic Policies, 
American Foreign Policy, The Far East, and 
Europe. Special quantity rates are offered to 
groups and organizations. For information 
address the National Peace Conference, 8 West 
40th Street, New York City. 


Statement by Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace.— The Trustees of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
recently passed the following resolution, 
which has created interest on both sides of the 
Atlantic: 


At a moment when the force and power of treaty 
obligations between nations are being broadly chal- 
lenged, the Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace wish to record their conviction 
that there is no path to permanent peace, no hope 
for the reign of law and order in international af- 
fairs, save by an insistence upon the observance of 
nations of the solemn covenants they have made. 
They hold that a world in which no distinction is 
made between those who seek to live at peace with 
their neighbors and those who commit acts of obvi- 
ous aggression, is a world foredoomed to anarchy 
and the rule of the sword alone. In such a world no 
nation, great or small, on whatever continent — 
our own included — can hope to be at rest. 

They believe these principles to be of vital concern 
to the future welfare of America and declare that she 
cannot, if she would, divest herself of responsibility 
for their maintenance and defense. 


Education and Population Trends. — The 
Effect of Population Changes on American Educa- 
tion is the latest publication of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association in cooperation with the Re- 
search Division of that association. This 
pamphlet gives an excellent brief review of the 
five major trends in population in this coun- 
try, all of which will have an effect upon the 
schools of the country. Already some of these 
effects are evident, and the specific suggestions 
given for possible lines of educational policies 








appropriate to the changed school situation 
will be welcomed by educators who are facing 
definite problems of lessened elementary en- 
rollment and changed local situations in gen- 
eral. Parents and other students of education 
will also find much to hold their interest in 
this readable, well illustrated booklet. It 
may be secured from the Educational Policies 
Commission, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Its price is 50 cents. 


Milk for Millions.— Early in 1934, Dr. 
Kathryn McHale, General Director of 
A.A.U.W., cooperated with representatives 
of a score of organizations and the Consumers’ 
Counsel Division of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration in planning a survey of 
milk consumption in 59 cities in the United 
States. The results of this survey appeared as 
Publication Number 2 of the Consumers’ 
Counsel series. Although limited to brief re- 
ports on family milk consumption during a 
single week of April or May, the report re- 
veals relationships between income, size of 
family, and milk consumption. Now comes a 
more detailed report on distribution of milk in 
one city, Milwaukee, made by Milwaukee's 
Common Council in cooperation with C.W.A.., 
F.E.R.A., and the Department of Agriculture. 
It is entitled A Survey of Milk Marketing in 
Milwaukee. 

Material from these surveys and additional 
information from a large number of cities have 
been used in the series, ‘‘Milk for Millions,”’ 
published periodically from August 9 to No- 
vember 15, in the Consumers’ Guide, and now 
being reprinted in booklet form as a Milk 
Primer. These studies may be secured from the 
Consumers’ Counsel, Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Women’s Bureau Offers Pictorial Material. 
— Study groups concerned with the welfare 
of women workers will welcome the news 
that graphic material may be obtained from 
the Women's Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. First on the Bu- 
reau’s exhibit list are three silent movies, 
available in both 16 mm. and 35 mm. width, 
and without charge except for transportation 
costs. The most recent film, ‘“What’s in a 
Dress,’’ deals with old problems in the dress 
industry and new ways of solving them. 
Woven into this industrial story are the roles 
played by Dame Fashion, the manufacturers, 
workers, and women shoppers. Another film, 
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‘Behind the Scenes in the Machine Age,’’ de- 
picts human waste in industry and certain 
remedial measures, including a planned pro- 
gtam to make technological changes a benefit 
and not a detriment to workers. The third 
film, ‘‘Within the Gates,"’ in depicting the 
story of Dad's shirt stresses women’s share of 
the country’s mass production and business. 

Other popular graphic materials, available 
without charge, include four brightly colored 
wall maps giving current pictures of state hour 
and minimum-wage laws for women. Charts, 
based on census data, showing the extent of 
women's employment as compared with men’s, 
and women’s occupational distribution and 
progress during severa] decades, may be had 
for the asking, also posters on employment 
standards for women. 

A set of seven posters, unique in content and 
design, telling an arresting story about office 
workers, may be secured for $1.05 from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. 

The Women’s Bureau will prepare upon re- 
quest and without charge a table display of its 
publications appropriate for a particular occa- 
sion. Leaflets entitled ‘‘Short Hours Pay,”’ 
“High Cost of Low Wages,"’ and ‘“The Price 
of Industrial Home Work,”’ also are available 


free in quantity. 


Youth. — The 1938 or Sixteenth Yearbook 
of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators (formerly the Department of 
Superintendence) of the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., deals with Youth Education 
Today. The volume reviews facts and suggests 
next steps, particularly those to be taken by 
educators. Some chapter headings are: ‘“Youth 
Today,’’ “‘The Life-Centered Curriculum,"’ 
“Creative Citizenship,’’ ‘Education for Lei- 
sure,’’ ‘‘Adjustment and Guidance of Pupils in 
the Regular Day Schools.’’ The price of the 
509-page volume is $2.00. 


A Study of Women’s Employment. — Why 
Women Work, written by Beulah Amidon and 
put out in attractive 10-cent pamphlet form 
by the Public Affairs Committee, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York City, 1938, is a study of 
12,043 members of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. 

The question of how many women are re- 
sponsible for dependents has long been de- 
bated. In this survey 10,965 women gave in- 
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formation on their responsibilities for others, 
showing that 5,256 or nearly half (48 per cent) 
have individuals solely or partially dependent 
on their earnings, and that one in every six 
(17.4 per cent) has the entire responsibility for 
a household of from 2 to 8 persons. According 
to the report, which goes on to tell about the 
kind and extent of responsibility for depend- 
ents, only 3.4 per cent of the 10,965 women, a 
very small proportion, can be considered to be 
in the ‘‘pin money’’ class — women who 
work not because they must but because they 
choose. 

The total group of 12,043 women reporting 
are employed in more than 84 different occu- 
pations. Four-fifths of the total are profes- 
sional and clerical workers, the proportion of 
clerical workers slightly exceeding that of 
professional workers. Taking specific occupa- 
tions, the greatest number of women reporting 
— 26.9 per cent — are teachers. Then come, 
in this order, secretaries and stenographers; 
auditors, bookkeepers, and cashiers; clerks; 
executives, managers, and supervisors. 

The median earnings (half more, half less) 
in 1936 of the women reporting were $1,315. 
In the total group there were 3,113 who re- 
ported annual earnings under $1,000. On the 
other hand, 487 women had earnings of 
$3,000 or more, 52 of them above $6,000. 
Contrary to the usual impression, this survey 
shows earnings increasing with age. The 
highest median earnings, $1,615, are reported 
by women between 50 and 60 years of age. 

The report concludes with this comment: 


Unfortunately there is no available body of com- 
parable data concerning employed men. It would be 
significant indeed to consider, side by side, figures 
as to marital status, occupations, median earnings, 
number of dependents, generation of dependents, for 
equally large and representative groups of business 
and professional men and women. . . . American 
women today do not work for extra money. They 
are not “short-term workers, in and out of the labor 
market.’ It is not defensible to pay them less than 
men are paid solely on the ground that ‘‘men have to 
take care of a family and women do not.” 


Worksheets of the Conference on the 
Cause and Cure of War. — Delegate’s Work- 
sheets covering the sessions of the Thirteenth 
Conference, are available at the office of the 
National Committee on the Cause and Cure of 
War, 70 East 45th Street, New York City. 
They contain full summaries of the speeches, 
discussions, reports, and business of the con- 
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ference and furnish fresh source material of 
immediate value in the study of current 
affairs. The charge for a complete set plus 
mailing charge is 50 cents; for separate work- 
sheets, 10 cents apiece, plus 10 cents mailing 
charge on each order. 


Guidance. — Newest pamphlets and books 
in the educational and vocational guidance 
field to come to Headquarters are these, all 

ood: 

Guidance Bibliography, 1935. (Bulletin 1937, 
No. 36, Office of Education, U. S. Department 
of the Interior. 10 cents from Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C.) This is a 
comprehensive, current bibliography of the 
literature on guidance. References are classified 
so as to be of most use. 

College Bound, by Alice M. Baldwin, Dean of 
the Woman's College, Duke University, and 
an A.A.U.W. member. (Modern School Series, 
International Textbook Company, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, 1937. 20 cents a single copy.) 
This booklet of suggestions on preparing for 
college is intended chiefly for girls from rural 
and small town communities, but it may be 
useful as well to girls coming from larger city 
schools. Some topics treated are how to choose 
your college, how to prepare for college Cin- 
teresting suggestions for girls in small rural 
schools), how to prepare for college life 
(something about the right kind of clothes 
and room furnishings and about social situa- 
tions). 

Five Vocational Issues. (National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
1819 Broadway, New York City, January 
1938. 35 cents.) Extremely practical and 
usable, this 62-page booklet presents the dis- 
cussions of the Federation's July 1937 Biennial 
Convention on five vocational issues for 
women: How Can Women Make Adjustments 
in a Changing World? How Can Women Start 
in Business after Forty? How Can Youth Get 
a Start? Are Two Careers Justified? How Can 
Women Raise Standards? What Are the Pres- 
ent Trends in Occupations? 

Third Annual Guidance Conference, held at 
Purdue University, November 19 and 20, 
1937. (Purdue University bulletin, January 
1938. 75 cents.) These addresses on guidance 
topics include discussions of the problem of 
guidance today, guidance and the curriculum, 
service clubs and guidance, student behavior 
problems, the guidance responsibility of pub- 
lic schools, how the Minneapolis schools have 
met the demand for more adequate information 
about each child. 


NEW YORK’S 
MOST EXCLUSIVE 
HOTEL RESIDENCE 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


... and the most interesting! 


Exclusive because of its loca- 
tion and selected clientele... 
Interesting because of its 
cultural environment. Home 
of Literary, Drama and College 
Clubs...Music and Art Studios 
... Recitals and Lectures daily. 
Swimming Pool...Squash 
Courts ...Sun Deck... Gym- 
nasium...Terraces... Library... 
700 rooms each with a radio. 


Tariff from $2.50 per day. From $12 per week 
Write for descriptive booklet “JW” 
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THE STORY OF A NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION THAT 
IS STILL YOUR 


NEIGHBOR 


uR mothers dealt with neighbors for food, clothing, 
furniture, the repairs and painting of the home, 
and so on. There were definite advantages—more 
leisurely selection—better quality—fewer inept and 
unsuitable selections with the consequent money waste. 

About the beginning of this century, Buckley Brothers 
translated the idea into a national plan—adding the 
price advantage of large-volume buying. And the plan 
works. Here it is: 

Someone in your community—probably someone you 
know—is our representative. She can bring to your 
home the table linen, the fine underwear, hosiery, hand- 
kerchiefs, dress goods or draperies you might wish. In 
the leisure of your own home, with accustomed goods for 
comparison, you make your selection—order. She brings 


as goods and, after you have inspected them, you pay. 
ou have the comfort, the guaranteed quality, the cer- 
tainty of old times. Buckley Brothers cannot deal in “bar- 
gain” products, but only in what has known reliability. 


This plan appeals, both as to buyer and seller, only to those women 
who truly like nice things. Because the representative is interested 
in building up a permanent business, there is her insistence on quality, 
as well as ours and yours. Write for name of local Buckley representa- 
tive. There are a few openings for additional representatives, F or 
part time. If you want remunerative work yourself, write us. Buckley 
representatives who are successful are those who appreciate the best 
quality—and enjoy dealing with people who have the same appreciation, 


Duckles 


881 BROADWAY . . . NEW YORK CITY 





